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‘A LONDON DINNER-PARTY. 


BY MES. 





I. HE letters of introduction, that; I. took 
out, on my visit to, England, i in 1850, were many; 
but there were two that , I recall. with especia) 
pleasure, , One. was, ytp the aged poet, Samuel 
Rogers, and, the othe? wag to the then; Earl of 
Carlisle. The latter, ag I knew, had already filled 
several high political. offices; and he, was ap- 
pointed, shortly after, my visit, Lord Lieutenant 
ofIreland. At Dublin, his kind heart and varied 
gifts made him aniverpelly popular, so that he is 
spoken of, to this day, as the best loved Viceroy 
that the century has seen, 

Both letters were promptly answered, by each 
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gentleman calling in’ person. Invi- 

tations followed ‘immédiatély: That 

from 'Mr. «Rogers: was ‘to a breakfast, 
of which I/wrote .an. account, that was 

published in this: magaziné in 1860. 

That from the Earl was to a dinner. 
The latter invitation came so far in 
advance, that’ it suggested:a banquet 
of considerable: importance.’ This gave 
me no little perplexity. I had seen 
nothing, as yét, of social life in Eng- 
land; and I should have preferred to 
have waited, before going to one of the 
‘great houses,’ in order to have time 
to take a few quiet: observations else- 
where, What kindof: toilet; to say 
nothing of other ‘things, would be 
“proper ? 
I ventured to mention these mis- 
givings to Mr. Rogers, when I break- 
fasted with him.  He-smiled at my 
frank confidence; told me to be éntirely 
natural; managed to’ embody.a charm- 
ing little compliment: in his counsel ; 
and assured me: that Lord: Carlisle’s 
mother, the countess ddwager, was one 
of the) nicest, old ‘ladies in the’ world, 
' ahd would. be sure'to make me quite at 

home. Bééides, her daughters would 
probably be there, che said: charming persons, 
whom it would ‘be a pleasure to meet. 

Iwas compelled to. be satisfied with this as- 
surance. After.all, I thought, well-bred people, 
in general; are essentially the ‘same all over the 
world, and a toilet proper for the presence of 
our.own, Chief, Magistrate could not) be much out 
of place anywhere. , So, having often dined at the 
‘¢ White House,’’ with different Presidents, I con- 
cluded that I, need not hesitate what to wear. 

The founder of the Carlisle family was Lord 
William Howard, second son of that Duke of Nor- 
folk, who perished on the scaffold, in (o ee of 
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Queen Elizabeth, for having conspired in favor 


of Mary, Queen of Scots. Lord William married 
the heiress of the great house of Dacre, and 
through her became possessed of the Castle of 
Naworth, in Cumberland, close to the Scottish 
border. This old feudal fortress may, therefore, 
be considered the original home of the Carlisles. 
There Lord William held sway, as Warden of the 
Western Marches, and grew so famous as knight 
and warrior, that he is still sung of in ballad, as 
“ Belted Will.” 
Naworth, by the bye, is one of the most pic- 
turesque feudal edifices left in England. It has 
a curious library, with some of the books of 
‘Belted Will” still kept in it, and a quaint 
chamber, where the bed in which the old warrior 
slept is yet shown. It was the grandson of 


«« Belted Will,” who was created the first Earl of * 


Carlisle. Tltis was in 1661. 

I knew also that the grand- 
father of my host had been 
connected with our own his- 
tory, having been one of the 
Commissioners—Lord Howe 
being another—who had been 
sent out, in 1782, by. the 
British Government, to see 
if it was possible to make 
peace with the revolted col- 
onies, without acknowledg- 
ing their independence. This 
nobleman, Frederick, the 
fifth earl, was the son of Isa- 
bella, daughter of the fourth 
Lord Byron, and, ‘through 
that connection, became the 
guardian of the celebrated 
poet, his grand-nephew, George Gordon, sixth 
Lord Byron. This Earl of Carlisle was a Knight 
of the Thistle, a Knight of the Garter, and, like 
his grandson, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

I was thinking about all these things, when 
the carriage drew up before a large and well- 
lighted mansion, in Grosvenor Place. Two of 
three broad steps led up to the door, which 
was opened as if by magic, as soon as I appeared. 
1 now found myself in a wide, deep hall: A low- 
voiced servant, advancing and bowing, requested 
my name, deferentially, as if he had been asking 
some great favor. Another servant now appeared, 
who took my wraps, and opened the door of a 
large ante-room, half way up the hall. 

I heard my name called out; again repeated 
by someone at the door opposite; and before I ‘ 
had crossed this room, the master of the house 
came forward, with the light step peculiar to a 
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highly-bred Englishman, and, greeting me cor- : 
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dially, drew my hand over his arm, and led me 
i into a spacious, superbly-appointed library, in 
which were several ladies and gentlemen. Among 
; these ladies were the earl’s sisters, of whom Mr. 
Rogers had spoken. One of them, tall and hand- 
; some, dressed in cream-white silk and soft old 
: lace, and with her abundant brown hair crowned 
by a wreath of blush-roses, advanced to meet me. 
This was Lady Mary Howard, at that time the 
only unmarried daughter of the house. 

Then came another, fair and gentle, and some- 
what older, her sweet face and soft eyes harmon- 
izing with the neutral tints of her dress. She 
led the way to a sofa, and seated herself among 
the cushions, by my side. This was Lady 
Elizabeth Grey, a married sister. Mr. Rogers 
was right: these two ladies were indeed charm- 
ing; the one regal in her fair beauty, the other 
‘Tovely. One mug have been a rude republican, 
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} indeed, not to have felt, in its fullest extent, the 
; grace of their kindly reception. 
Lady Elizabeth dropped into a pleasant con- 
versation, at once. But she had hardly time to 
inform me that her mother was suffering from 4 
slight indisposition, and would not be able to 
join us until after dinner, when other friends 
were expected, before the rest of the dinner- 
guests began to pour in. After this, introductions 
followed in such quick succession that I should 
have been bewildered in an entanglement of 
titles, but for the gentle lady by my side; who 
told me, in her low, sweet voice, something of 
each person announced. 
Even in the bright confusion of this gathering, 
; two ladies, among the younger guests, riveted my 
attention, by their remarkable beauty and the 
rich simplicity of their toilets. These were the 
daughters of Lord Carlisle’s sister, the Duchess of 
Sutherland. The eldest was a fair and perfect 
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ponde, arrayed in pale rose-tinted silk, with a‘ tique as the siate all itil arose the light of a 
yreath of apple-blossoms twined in the soft golden : chandelier, rich in the clouded glass of Venice 
jair, coiled low down at the back of the head. before ‘she had discovered how to burn the fire 
The was announced with her husband, the Mar- ; of genius into her crystal, formed an almost per- 
quis of Kildare, and is now Duchess of Leinster. ; fect picture in itself. But added to this was a 
The other, Lady Constance Gower, was then in { line of servants, on each side of the table, ranged 
the first bloom of youth, and as yet unmarried; } along the wall; motionless, like soldiers on drill, 
though shortly after, she became Countess, and ; clad in coats of silver-gray velvet, with crimson 
subsequently Duchess, of Westminster. Her pre-; plush small-clothes, white silk stockings, and 
mature death, last year, is still fresh in memory. } buckled shoes. This rich livery, toned down 
by powdered hair and snow- 

white gloves, flung belts of 

magnificent coloring adown 

the room; softened, if not 

subdued, by a background of 

soft, dark window-draperies. 

Between these gorgeous 
bands of servants, that stood 
there motionless ang appar- 
ently unobservant, we passed 
up the room; where a man, 

’ out of livery, in dark clothes, 
white necktie, and with a 
grave face, drew back acouple 
of ehairs; and I found my- 
self in one of them, at the 
earl’s right hand, with a full 
view of the company. 

From the beginning to the 
end of that dinner, there was 
less restraint than I almost 

= ever remember at an Ameri- 
LIBRARY OF “ BELTED WILL”: NAWORTI. can table.' I was, to the best 
of my remembrance, the only 
It seemed to me that the guests all came within | , person there who did not possess a title. But I 
4 few minutes of each other. Then dinner was } cannot recollect hearing a title used in conversa- 
announced. I had no time to wonder where my } tion once. The gentlemen addressed each other as 
place would be, or regret that <‘the lovely old ) Carlisle, Kildare, Stewart, and so on, as very in- 
hdy,”” whom I had hoped to meet, was mot there, } timate friends sometimes use the family name in 
before our host cameforward, presented his arm, } our own country. Indeed, the word “sir’’ is 
ind led me from the Wbrary, across the suite of ; oftener repeated by us, than “my lord” is in 
rooms through which I had entered, toa spacious | England. Once or twice, I caught myself ad- 
dining-room. ‘ dressing our host as “sir;” and laughingly 
Of course, I had no opportunity of knowing ’ apologized. 
how the company arranged itself. But to me, ‘‘Oh,” he said, with a good-natured smile, 
it seemed’ as if the whole proceeding was much ; “that is the highest title we have in England. 
& it would have been in my own country, until ‘ Our kings are addressed as ‘sire,’” you know. 
ve reached the threshold of the dining-room. ; This was a very kind way of putting me at 
Then, indeed, the splendor of life inthe Old World | ease. Indeed, his conversation, during the hours 
bwke-wpon me, with a reality that was almost in which the courses came and went, was the 
iuzzling: The tall buffets, laden down with gold ‘ pleasantest chat imaginable. He had been re- 
ind silver plate, the inheritance of generations, ; cently in America, dnd had met many of my 
‘ll heaped and flashing together ; the long, broad } own soquaintanees, even’ friends; and among 
luble, resplendent with these precious metals, in-; them was Henry Clay, of whom I had taken 
\rspersédwith rare glass: diamond, white, ruby- eave only afew weeks before, and whose 
tinted; opaline, and amber-hued—eavh fashioned parting’ gift,a locket containing his portrait and 
forthe wine it was to hold—and some of it an-‘ hair, was attached to the chain around my néck. 
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Of this wonderful man, he spoke with absolute 


affection. Calhoun, too, seemed to have won his 
friendship, to a great degree. Webster’s colossal 
mind had greatly impressed him. 
the grandest intellects I have ever known,’’ he 
said, enthusiastically. 

Now and then, in the pauses of this conversa- 
tion, I was startled by his addressing some of his 
guests by historical names, that seemed to come 
out of past centuries. For imstance, he turned 
to the gentleman on my left, and called him 
Fitzgerald. The name carried my imagination 


“« His is among > 
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“That,” said the earl, ‘‘is the only living 
: daughter of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Madan, 
de Genlis was her grandmother.” I started, 
‘In no country,” I said, ‘‘ had the misfortune 
of that brave man been more deeply lamentej 
> than in my own.’’ I told him this, and recall 
> to him the pretty home scene described by Loni 
3 Edward, when he wrote that ‘‘ Pam was busy 
> embroidering a little cap for the baby,” the whole 
> scene coming vividly before me. Was that grave 
2 lady, in the semi-gloom of her widow’s garments, 
; I said to myself, the child so tenderly spoken of! 


on 


back into the shadows of history. The Fitg-; By. this time, the dinner had progressed 

geralds had been a power in England, ever sineg; thtou y courses; I had-been so intereste] 

the days of Edward the Confessor. 

time, their greatness had 

been constantly on the in- 

crease. The Marquess of 

Kildare was not only the 

next heir to the dukedom 

of Leinster, but held, as 

his courtesy title, one that 

had been transmitted to 

him through twenty-nine 

generations. To me, a 

world of romance was 

woven up with all these 

memories. I forgot the 

gay present, the brilliant 

lights, the soft laughter, 

the hum of voices, and lost 

myself in the reign of that 

eighth Henry, who had 

broken a solemn oath of 

pardon, ‘sealed upon the 

holy sacrament,” and ex- 

ecuted the tenth Earl of 

Kildare, one of the bright- 

est and bravest of his race, 

at Tyburn, with five 

uncles; thus almost deci- 

mating the family. 

* I remembered, too, that 

Anne Boleyn had been a Howard, like’ my host. 

‘She was of your house?’’ I said, addressing ° 

the earl suddenly, as if he could have been aware’ taken away. I had, mechanically placed each 

of my thoughts. I saw a faint look of bewilder-* new one in my lap, till, the accumulation was now 

ment in his face, and added, in explanation: ’ a little burdensome, and I began to wonder 

‘‘I was thinking of Anne Boleyn.’ _ } where and how my neighbors had disposed of 
“Yes,” he answered. ‘(She was connegted ’ theirs. Leaning slightly back, when I had the 

with the Norfolks. There was another, whom: opportunity, Iisaw a whole snow-storm of fine 

you may not like so;much, Catharine Howard.” < linen, that had been cast, piece by piece, under 
But I suddenly, remembered, that the sub-; the table; and so I swept my small avalanche 

ject. was too absorbing for the occasion, and: after them, with a laughable isense of relief. 

changed it presently, by expressing some interest; At last, the plate—for the’ dinner had been, up 

in a lady who sat lower down the table, dressed ’ to this point, served on silver—gave way to * 

in half mourning, with a nun-like head-dress, > vare old. set of Sevres, the most beautiful bar 


From that’ in the earl’s conversation, ‘that I had failed to 
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notice that a fresh napkin had been served with 
each change of plates; but that none had been 
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binger of hot-house fruit you ever saw. I had 
gathered up the hull of a strawberry with my 
fingers, and was dipping the fruit in sugar, when 
a sudden thought took away my breath. 

I knew that there came a period, at every Eng- 
lish dinner-table, when ladies were accustomed to 
withdraw, and leave the gentlemen to their wine. 
In the absence of the countess, what lady, I be- 
thought myself, would be expected to break up the 
table? Was it possible that this duty might fall 
onme? I occupied the seat'of honor. I began, at 
the very idea, to feel particularly uncomfortable. 
How on earth was I to know when to rise? Or 


what would be expected of me, when I was once | 


on my feet? How could I lead a dozen British 


At last, the conversation flagged ; then stopped 
entirely: the whole company seemed watching 
for something. All eyes were turned toward the 
head of the table. 

Was this silent appeal addressed to the young 
marchioness, on the other side of our host, or 
was it intended for me? 

I waited in breathless suspense, hoping with 
all my heart that she would arise. She gave no 
signal, but glanced toward me; smiled; and, 
with a bend of the head, took up her gloves. 

It was some comfort, at least, to know what 
was expected of me. Rising from my chair,-I 
waited a moment, to make sure that no one 
would precede me; and then led the way down 
the room, and into the hall. There, Lady Mary 
came to my side; and turning toward the grand 
staircase, we ascended to the drawing-room 
above. 

Everything in this apartment was essentially 
English: very rich in material, and elegant in 
form; but too substantial for the generality of 
our smaller dwellings, where French taste and 
airiness of style prevail. Though a state room, 
it was one of the most home-like I had ever seen. 
No special arrangement for company was evident 
anywhere. Books and magazines were on the 
large; centre-table, as if cast there from recent 
use. The rare old vases were full of flowers. 


' -$ Easy-chairs stood about, apparently just as they 
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peeresses, through some unknown region, into a} in, 


drawing-room which I had never seen? 

These thoughts absolutely made me feel faint. 
As the strawberry melted in my mouth, I almost 
wished it would choke me. I looked around. 
How happy they all seemed. No anxiety, like 
that which had seized upon me, disturbed them. 
IfT-eould only faint away, and be carried out of 
the room by some of those dainty fellows in 


ctimson plush and silver , what a relief! 
Vou. LXXXII.—2. siti 





had been left by the family. Some of the ladies © 
dropped into these chairs. But I joined others, 
who walked about, admiring the various objects 
of art scattered about the room, and the pictures 
hanging against the walls; among which, some 
fine landscapes by Cuyp, and gems from the old 
masters, were distinguished by a particular 
arrangement. of light. 

Turning from one of these pictures, I saw that 
an old lady, clad in black satin, with a ker- 
chief of old cardinal point about her neck, and a 
lace cap, tied with black and white ribbons, had 
quietly entered the room. Several of the guests 
arose to meet her; so I knew that it was the 
earl’s mother. Directly, most of the ladies were 
gathered around her sofa; and when she began 
asking questions about my country, they joined 
each having some special object of interest 
to inquire about: our. gorgeous autumnal forests, 
Niagara, and the society of New York and Wash- 
ington; in all of which the old countess joined, 
with such interest that I really believe that most 
of us would have been better pleased if the gen- 
tlemen had not come in so early. 

After this, Lord Carlisle was speaking of Castle 
Howard, his estate in Yorkshire, which I had 
not seen. He regretted that public duties kept 
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him from receiving friends there, just then; but 
in compensation, brought out some fine drawings 
of the interior decorations, especially. of some 
carvings by Gibbons. 

He had just done, when the evening guests 
began to drop-in. _Amorg them were Thackeray, 
whom I had not met before; and Dickens, with 

«whom I had become well acquainted, during his 
irst visit to the United States; and with them 
appeared at least a dozen other celebrities. 





“Oh, madame, I am coming over to your 
country, very soon.” 

“That is pleasant news, I answered. 
will find yourself welcomed.” 

* And that is pleasant news for me. 
am coming over to make money.” 

‘Perhaps we may be able to appreciate the | 
motive,” I said, laughing. ‘But you will find 
many things worth coming for, beyond that.” 

«T am not coming to see Niagara,”’ he went on, 


' 
“You 
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I was sitting near the countess, when Thack- } with the same half humorous frankness, «the 
eray came forward to pay his respects. Directly ; Kentucky cave, and all that ; but your society at 


after the introduetion, he said, with a cordiality 
that was pleasantly abrupt : 
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Newport, Saratoga, and Washington. It’s your 
people that I care for. I mean to give them some 


CASTLE HOWARD. 


lectures worth hearing, about the ‘ Four Georges.’ 
The lect are nearly finished,’ he said, turn- 
ing toward the countess. ‘‘I mean to deliver 
them first in England ; and if I don’t make your 
adyship cry, ’'m a Dutchman.’* 

The old lady laughed, and replied that Mr. 
Thackeray could always command both her 
smiles and her tears, as he wished; and that 
she certainly would go to hear his lectures on the 
‘* Four Georges.” 

Thackeray was far too great a favorite in the 
room for long conversation with anyone; and 
soon gave way to a tall and remarkably fine- 








looking man, whose very presence brought a smile 
of welcome from the countess, as sie received 
and introduced him. 

‘My heart always warms to a person from 
‘The States,’ ”’ he said. * You have been so kind 
to my poor countrymen on the other side.” 

Then I comprehended that this was the 0’Gor- 
man Mahon, a niember of Parliament, from the 
Green Island; whose ancestry ran back to the 
Irish kings. Then and afterward, I found him 
as perfect a specimen of the Irish gentlemsn, 
or of any gentleman, as could be. 

I think that evening was one of the pleasantest 
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lever spent. In the hall, when I rose to go, I 
found a servant waiting with my wraps, which 
Lord Carlisle took from him, placed upon my shoul- 
ders, and led me to the carriage. - Once there, 
I remembered, with something like amusement, 
how anxious I had been, before entering the 
house; and I realized that simplicity of manners 
—in itself the essence of high breeding—was sure 
to prevail in a company like that. 

Indeed, the dainty old countess, with her kindly 
manners and. pleasant talk, was a far less pre- 
tentious personage than many a shop-girl at home. 
Yet this lady was the daughter of Georgiana, 
that beautiful Duchess of Devonshire whose won- 
derful loveliness has been the theme of poets for 
a century; and whose grace and elegance still 
live on the canvas of Gainsborough. Georgiana 
was not the only wife of the duke, however; for 





after her death, he married her intimate friend, 
Lady Jane Foster, who was only less lovely than 
her predecessor. ._There is a famous picture by 
Angelica Kauffmann, representing the two, the 
faces being given in profile; but it hardly does 
justice to the beauty of either: much of that of 
Georgiana, especially, having come from the ex- 
traordinary brilliancy of her complexion. 

Lady Carlisle’s father, thus, had been a duke; 
her brother was a duke; she was the widow of 
an earl; and she lived to see two of her sons 
earls, two of her daughters married to dukes, 
and to be the grandmother of three dukes. 

By birth, marriage, and through her living 
descendants, she was, when I met her, related 
to one Prince of Rome, and to seven of the most 
powerful dukes in England: and yet, as I have 
said, her manners were simplicity itself. 


r™~ ‘ 
GEORGIANA AND JANE, DUCHESSES OF DEVONSHIRE. 





A NOMINAL DIFFERENCE. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


Miss Frances Brown had just finishéd reading 
the most delightful, but at the same time the 
most confusing, letter in the world. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from it: 


“You know I have long been counting on a 
visit from you; but heretofore there has always 
been some insurmountable obstacle: either you 
were so situated that you could not come, or I 
was not in a position to ask you. Mais, nous 
avons changé tout cela! You will be. surprised, 
no doubt, to learn that we have moved to Yon- 
kers; yet such is the case. We are occupying 
a charming little house, and are prepared to 
entertain you to the best of our ability. Every- 
thing is auspicious; sd pack your trunk, and 
come at once. I feel sure you will not hesi- 


tate when I tell you that I have met with an 
accident which keeps me a prisoner to the house. 
Let this account, also, for my long silence. I 
was thrown out of @ carriage, and succeeded in 
battering my bones pretty well. I broke my left 


leg, just above the ahkle; and three fingers of 
my right hand. I suppose you noticed that this 
letter was not embellished with my own elegant 
chirography. Stella is my amanuensis. Write 
and let me know when youare coming. Did you 
receive my brief note of the 16th? 


Your friend, CHARLIE.”’ 


‘‘T must have missed a letter,” Miss Frances 
observed, as shé put the above communication 
back in its envelope. ‘I never received the 
note of the 16th. E wonder who Stella is? 
Charlie forgot to tell me.” , 

Then, with a feeling of pleasant anticipation, 
she toek the letter out, and read it over a second 
time. There were some things in it which she 
did not quite understand. Especially was she 
surprised at the rather startling discovery that 
her friend Charlotte, or more familiarly Charlie 
Mayhew, who had lived in Cambridge all her 
life, had suddenly emigrated to Yonkers, Then 
there was the accident, so casually referred to, 
which was a terville thing to happen to a young 
lady of nineteen simmers. Miss Frances felt as 
if she had skipped an important ¢hapter in a 
book. It seemed to her that, if she had only 
received Charlie’s lost letter, all these allusions 
would have been explained, and everything be 
“a She meant to take the one 





she had just’ received up to Yonkers with her, 
and ask for an explanation of some of its subject 
matter; for she had made up her mind, on the 
instant, that she would go. 

Miss Frances was at present in a position quite 
uncongenial to her tastes. She and five other 
young ladies, all students in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, were occupying a French flat, on the fourth 
floor, in one of our Eastern metropolitan towns, 
When the girls were all there, it was a very jolly 
household: full of life and gayety, and even fun. 
But the holidays were now at hand, and her 
companions had all gone for a three weeks’ 
vacation. Miss Frances, unfortunately, had no 


home, except with a crotchety guardian whom 


she despised ; and she had made up her mind to 
face the dreariness of a solitary Christmas, rather 
than undergo the torture of Mr. Jordan’s hospi- 
talities. It was in the midst of this gloomy 
prospect that Charlie Mayhew’s letter arrived; 
and without a moment’s hesitation, Miss Frances 
dispatched a breezy little note, saying that she 
would leave fur Yonkers by the six o’clock train, 
on “the day after to-morrow.” 

When the train, thus designated, thundered 
into the ¥onkers depot, the mysterious “Stella” 
was in waiting. She was quite a pretty girl, 
enveloped in an elegant sealskin dolman; and 
her bright eyes flashed inquisitively on the face 
of every passenger who got off the train. Miss 
Frances had entered the waiting-room, before 
they met; and then a very unexpected scene 
was'enacted. Both girls.fell into each other's 
arms, with exclamations of surprise and delight. 

“Why, Stella, is it you?’ Miss Frances in- 
quired, breathlessly. ‘Why have you never 
written to me?” 

“‘T lost your address,’ was the prompt reply. 
“Oh, I am so gladto see you. It quite brings 
back the dear old days at school. But how did 
you happen to come here?” 

“T came to see Charlie,” Miss Frances ex- 
plained, at which her companion gave a little 
exclamation, coupled with a prolonged stare. 

“To see Charlie?” said Stella, to herself. 
“Well, I think Charlie might have told me of 
this. What a mean thing to let me think Frances 
Brown was a man!” ' 

But of course she said nothing of this to her 
old schoolmate; and her resentment at Charlie 
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was soon swallowed up in genuine pleasure at 
meeting an old friend, whom she had not seen for 
three years. As the two girls drove up from the 
depot, it did not seem that they could talk fast 
enough. In some fifteen minutes, Stella Bryant’s 
jaunty little phaeton sleigh drew up in front of 
one of those picturesque houses for which the 
banks of the Hudson are celebrated. The cottage 
—it was hardly big enough to be called a man- 
sion—had a low verandah in front; and windows 
that reached to the floor. The interior was brill- 
isntly lighted, and. between the curtains Miss 
Frances caught a glimpse of what awaited her. 
She could see that the parlor was a perfeot bijou of 
anapartment: the more cozy, and even beautiful, 
because apparently in every-day use. A glorious 
wood fire blazed and roared im a great square 
chimney. But no one seemed to be in the room, 
except @ young man of about twenty-seven years 
of age—handsome, but rather pale—who sat be- 
fore the fire, with a bright afghan spread over 
his knees. 

A moment more, and the two girls had alighted, 
and were in the hall. Here, a lovely little white- 
haired lady met them, to whom Stella- presented 
herfriend, saying: ‘‘ Mamma, this is my friend, 
Frank.” 

They passed through the parlor door, as she 
spoke, and the young man in the easy-chair 
started up at the name, and glanced out; but 
sank back helplessly, the instant after. 

“This is my old school-friend, mamma,’’ con- 
tinued Stella. ‘* You remember hearing me talk 
of Frank ?”’ 

“Tam very glad to see you, my dear,” Mrs. 
Bryant said, cordially. But instead of leading 
the way into the parlor, she led the way to the 
foot of the stairs, saying: ‘‘Hadn’t you better 
take her up to your room, at once, Stella ?”’ 

Stella ran upstairs, gayly, bidding Miss Frances 
follow her. The latter young lady obeyed, bui it 
was in a dazed way. 

“Take off your things, my dear,”’ Stella said, 
setting the example, ‘Charlie is downstairs.’ 

Then she added, slyly, when her back was 
turned toward Miss Frances : 

“Charlie never told me a-word about you. I 
think it was very shabby of you not to tell me, 
ny you might have known how pleased I would 


“Why, what do you mean, Stella?’ Miss 
Frances inquired, wonderingly. 

“Oh, very well,” her friend replied, in a ban- 
tering tone. ‘I shall pay you back, some day.” 

“ Charlie never told me that you were making 
your home with them,” Miss Frances said, with 
Some resentment, 

Vou. LXXXII.—8, 


Stella said, « soothingly. 





“* With them? With whom?” 

‘‘ Why, with her aunt’s family.” 

** Whose aunt ?”’ 

“Why, Charlie’s aunt.” 

‘* What aunt?” 

‘* How silly you are, Stella! 
well that I: mean Mrs. Shaw.” 

**] haven’t. seen Mrs. Shaw for six months,” 
was the solemn response. 

“Does Charlie keep house here all by her- 
self?’ Miss Frances exclaimed, in _ astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, Frank ! 
talking about ?” 

«‘ Why, Charlie Mayhew, of course.” 

‘‘ Didn’t you know Charlie went to California, 
last month ?”’ 

Miss Frances gave one gasp of astonishment, 
and then sank down, in a helpless little heap, on 
the floor. 

‘‘That can’t be,’’ she cried, when she had 
found her voice again, ‘‘I had a letter from her, 
day before yesterday. It was she who invited 
me. here. I have ths letter in my pocket. I'll 
show it to you.” 

Miss Frances was growing very much excited, 
and at that instant there flashed across Stella’s 
brain a suspicion that her friend might be crazy. 
The next, Miss Frances had thrust a crumpled 
letter into her hand—a letter signed ‘‘ your 
friend, Charlie.” 

** Why, this is my brother’s letter,”’ Stella said, 
without hesitation. ‘I wrote it for him, day 
before yesterday.” 

‘+ But it is addressed to me,” Frances exclaimed, 
nervously. 

«¢ There is some ridiculous mistake here, dear,’’ 
“Come downstairs. 
Perhaps Charlie can explain it.” 

Charlie Bryant was seated in his easy-chair, 
when they entered the parlor. He could not 
stir, without assistance; but he was on the way 
to convalescence. 

‘You have been playing one of your odious 


You know very 


Who are you 


jokes, Charlie,” Stella exclaimed, when she had 


presented Miss Frances to him. 

“T protest,” was the rejoinder, with a puzzled 
look. 

What do-you mean by addressing such » let- 
ter as this to Miss Brown?” said Stella, and with 
this imperative question, she thrust the inexpli- 
cable letter into his hands. © 

‘“‘ Why, how the—I beg pardon, ladies—but the: 
truth is—why, this letter is addressed to an old. 
friend of mine, Frank Brown.” 

««Where do you live, Frank?’ Stella asked,. 


: desperately, 
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““No. — West Forty-fourth Street,” was the 
reply. 

‘No. —?” Charlie shouted, in a perfect vortex 
of mirth. ‘Ina French fiat?’ 

Miss Frances nodded. Charlie went off into 
another paroxysm of laughter. 

«The most natural mistake in the world,’’ he 
said, when he could control himself. ‘My friend 
lives in the same building. You occupy one flat 
and he another. ‘As both of you have the same 
name, it is not at, all strange that you should 
have-received his letter. Look at the envelope, 
and you will see it is addressed:to Mr. Francis 
Brown.” 

It was just as he said, and after various expla- 
nations and comments, all joined in a general 
laugh at the singular adventure, and at the odd 
train of circumstances that had led tothe reunion 
of two warm friends, whom the whirlpool of: life 
had separated. 

‘I shall go right back to the city to-morrow,” 
Miss Frances said, stoutly, when they arose from 
the supper-table. 

“ You will dé no such thing,” Stella answered, 
indignantly. ‘Do you think you are’ going to 
cheat me out of a visit which heaven has very 
plainly intended me to have?’ 

Miss Frances made some feeble objections ; but 
they were soon overruled. 

“T have sent’ off a telegram to Mr. Brown,” 
said Charlie. ‘I expect him up, to-morrow or 
next day. You may be sure I took pains to 





PIS IORI 
address it to Mr. Francis Brown, No. — West 
Forty-fourth Street, Z’hird Floor.”’ 

Not the next day, but the day after, Mr. Francis 
Brown, banker and broker, arrived at Yonkers; 
and then, as the servants put it, there were « great 
goings-on.’ Never were holidays more thoroughly 
enjoyed. The three weeks’ vacation, which Misg 
Frances had allowed herself, lengthened out to 
six; and Mr. Brown did not leave any sooner, 
Charlie was able to go about by the middle of Feb- 
ruary ; but, even though he was no longer confined 
to the house, he was loth to lose Miss Frances’ 
companionship. I question whether he would 
ever have let her go, had she not promised to come 
back for good, and share with him a charming lit- 
tle house he was bent on building. Oddly enough, 
Mr. Francis Brown had made a similar compact 
with Stella; and the four entered into. another 
agreement, which was that in summer they should 
all live together-at Yonkers, and in the winter 
they should go to New York. | ‘‘ Living together” 
did not mean in the same house, but within a con- 
venient distance, which allowed them to enjoy 
each other’s society to their heart’s content. 

““Wasn’t it odd?” Stella has said a hundred 
times, "in referring to the mistake, which had 
ended so happily. ‘‘And yet it was only a 
‘nominal difference,’ between your name and 
Frank’s, that led to it all.” 

“Tt was one of the things that were fore 
ordained,’” Frances says, gravely. ‘It was the 
inexorable decree of fate—Kismer.”’ 
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“Tats morning full of breezes and perfume— 

Brimful of promise of midsummer weather— 

‘When bees, and birds, and I are glad together, 
-Breathes of thefull-leaved season, when soft gloom 
«Checkers thy streets, and thy close elms assume 

Bound roof and spire the semblance of green billows; 

“Yet now thy glory is the yellow willows— 


c. @. 


D. ROBERTS. 
The yellev willows full of bees and bloom, 


Under their mealy blossoms blackbirds meet, 
And robins pipe amid the cedars pigher ; 

Through the still elms I hear the ferry’s beat; 
The swallows chirp about the towering spire; 

The whole air pulses with its weight of sweet, 
Yet not quite satisfied is my desire, 
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‘Waar spirit evil with wari eyes of gloom 
‘Stood by me at my birth, and shadowed me 
With heavy mists plucked from some barren sea, ~ 
Sluggish, opaque, and sad as early doom? . 
‘What spirit wreathed with me the narrow room, 
And crowned with thorn the happy mantel-tree— 
Each window that looked o’er the summer lea— 


And sprinkled gall upon the threshold stone? 
Then, leaving, whispered thro’ the iron-bound door; 
“ Dwell evermore in thine ownself alone, 
For none shall ever know thee, or atone 
To thee for unjust words, and thoughts, and deeds; 
Nor dream a heart behind that darkness bleeds— 
That even death shall be a friend to thee!” 
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, Lorra Manryn was the very antithesis of her 
‘Cousin Jane. The former had not, I fear, a very 
well-regulated mind, and what is more, I fear, 
rather took pride in the fact, But she was pretty, 
amiable, generous, and very lovable. Thecousin, 
mentally considered, was perfect. She was older 
than Lotta, and quite the ‘‘ correct thing,’’ in all 
she did. Conventionality culminated in her. 
She was the goddess of propriety personified. 

It needs hardly to be said, after this, that Lotta 
and Cousin Jane did not get along well together. 
They mutually rasped and irritated each other, 
without either, perhaps,.being much to blame, 

One morning, after quite a “battle royal” at 
the breakfast-table, Cousin Jane rose in her wrath 
and made for the door. But before she could 
reach it, Lotta, who-chanced to look towards the 
window, arrested the fugitive, by calling: 

“Here comes E, B. B.”’ 

«EK. B.,B.!” echoed Cousin Jane, stopping 
short. ** Wikat-de you mean ?’’ 

“You begged me not to say elderly, battered 
beau,” said Lotta, 

“Mr, Middlemore! 
more is coming.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Lotta, ‘‘and so is his wig, 
and so is his gouty leg, though he tries to walk 
as if he had left it at home, and brought a spick- 
and-span new one out for the occasion. i warn you, 
Cousin. Jane, if he attempts to lecture me this 
morning, I’ll pull his wig off and step on it.’’ 

“ Lotta,”’ groaned Cousin Jane. 

“T will,” cried Lotta, viciously, stamping her 
foot, and looking so exasperatingly pretty that any 
man in the world would have! lét her stamp on 
him with pleasure. “est . 

She was a tiny creature, with a delicious pink 
and white complexion, delightfully wicked brown 
eyes, and a halo of golden ctirls, which, in spite 
of her relative, she wore cropped short, and 
parted on one side, in a, fashion as becoming as 
it was unorthodox. Altogether, she was quite 
an incarnation of fun, mischief, and loveliness. 

The door opened, and old-Simons appeared, 
with the information that Mr. Middlemore pre- 
tented his apologies for calling at such an 
useemly. hour, but trusted that Miss Nesbitt 
would kindly receive him,as he was obliged to 
gto New York by the-eleven o'clock train, and 
would be absent for several days. 


You mean Mr. Middle- 





“Dear the! He could have reached the station 
ever so much quicker, if he had taken the other 
read, instead of this one,’’ said Lotta. 

The gentleman named entered, approached 
Cousin Jane, and said: ‘I hope you are well, 
Miss Nesbitt.” 

‘*Oh, how can I be—after—when—”’ 

Leaving her phrases incomplete, the spinster 
subsided into her pocket-handkerchief, and the 
nearest arm-chair. 

‘‘And how are you, Miss Wickedness?’’ the 
visitor continued, turning towards Lotta. 

“Tm gloomy,” replied Lotta; ‘hopelessly 
gloomy; and grand and peculiar also.” 

“It’s very becoming to you,” said Mr. Middle- 
more, gallantly, whereupon Cousin Jane groaned 
aloud, behind her pocket-handkerchief. 

““What have you done to Cousin Jane, Mr. 
Middlemore, that she begins to sob, at sight of 
you?’ demanded Lotta, mischievously. 

*« Oh, oh, oh!” moaned Cousin Jane, and re- 
moved her handkerchief from her eyes. ~ “* Lotta 
has been going on in the most dreadful way, Mr. | 
Middlemore, ever since she came into this room. 
I am perfectly in despair—perfectly.”’ 

“ Well, Pll leave you now,” said Lotta, “and 
you can cry and confess on Mr. Middlemore’s 
shoulder.” 

*+« Lotta,” squeaked Cousin Jane, in an agony 
of spinster confusion and outraged modesty, 
though Mr. Middlemore was so old that he had 
once been her guardian, as he was now her - 
youthful relative’s. 

“Pm afraid I can’t spare you, just yet,.my 

dear Lotta,’’ said he, as the girl was making for 
the door. ' ‘* Do me the favor to wait a little.” 
. “Oh, if you have anything special to say,’’ re- 
turned Lotta, hesitatingly. Then she flashed a 
fiery glance at him, and added: ‘“ But I warn 
you, I’m not in a mood to be lectured.” 

*¢T don’t think I ever lectured you in my life,” 
said he, laughing; ‘‘ why should I begin now ?”’ 

« Ah, well, then,” said Lotta, smiling, ‘I am 
all attention.” 

‘+ Well, my dear, I fancy you fave an idea what 
it is that I want to speak about—” 

“Oh,” broke in Lotta, with a groan, “I do 
think it’s horrid to be obliged to talk-over such 
things. My mind is made up. I shall not go back 
from my decision. What is more, if a ail 
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had any delicacy or sense, he would accept it as 
final, and leave me in peace, instead of persuad- 
ing you to come and open the matter again.” 

‘‘ He hasn’t,” replied Mr. Middlemore. | ‘‘ But 
I have had a letter from him—” 

«« Jack has written to you about it?’’ burst in 
Lotta. ‘‘ Well, it would have been rather more 
polite, if he had written to me.” 

“« My dear, you asked him not to.” 

“Oh, he has been complaining.” 
was triumphant. 

“Far from it,” replied Mr. Middlemore. 
just read you his letter.” 

Lotta had it on the tip of her tongue te refuse 
to listen ; but her curiosity was too strong. Mr. 
Middlemore took the epistle out of his pocket, 
adjusted his glasses, and read, slowly: 


“My Dear Friend :—Have just received, your 
note. I shall be quite ready to attend to the 
business on the day you have set. I got Lotta’s 
letter yesterday, and accept her decision as final. 
No man can force a girl to marry him. No man, 
but a fool or an ass, can ever want to marry a 
girl, when she owns that she does not love him. 
Lotta has at length convinced me. I am only 
sorry I have bothered her so much, during these 
last months. I would write and tell her so, but 
she asked me not to answer her letter. You can 


Her tone 


“Til 


assure her that she need not fear my worrying 
her any further. She is a dear, jolly little body, 
though made somewhat after the recipe for cream- 
cakes, in Alice in Wonderland :, with a good deal 
of pepper. However, now that we are to be only 
cousins, I daresay we shall get on admirably.” 


“Shall we, indeed ?”’ cried Lotta; scarlet with 


wrath. “‘f never heard so impudent's letter, in 
my life. If he ever sets foot in this house, I 
leave it—if—” 

“Gently, gently. Don’t excite yourself, my. 
deat,” said her guardian. “‘I wouldn’t have 
read it, if I had supposed you would be vexed to 
find how easily Jack takes the matter.” 

“JT don’t care how he takes it,’’ said Lotta. 
“ He's a brute.” 

“Because he won't let you break his heart?” 
asked Mr. Middlemore, so quietly, that Lotta was 
silenced. “ The rest of the letter—” 

‘¢Oh, I thank you. Ive heard quite enough,” 
said Lotta, interrupting. 

“The rest of the letter,”’ imperturbably con- 
tinued her guardian, “ is merely to say, that he is 
sure he shall be quite ready to coincide in my 
views for the division of the property. You 
understand, of course, that, by your aunt’s will, 
if there is to be no marriage, you inherit thirty 
thousand dollars, and Jack fifty—’ 





“Let him have the whole. Say I wish it.” 

“Thanks, but I should decline being the 
bearer of that proposal,” said Mr. Middlemore. 
‘« Master Jack might tumble me downstairs, his 
temper being what he says yours is—peppery.” 

Lotta absolutely clenched her little fist. Cousin 
Jane swayed back and forth in her chair and 
groaned. But Lotta saw so plainly, by her guar. 
dian’s face, that he was amused at her anger, 
that she did her best to repress it. 

“Have you anything else to say?” she asked, 

“I want to explain to you what property | 
propose to select for your share, and the way in 
which I mean to invest it.” 

*Don’t—don’t—I shouldn’t understand—] 
don’t want to hear.’’ 

You are quite capable of understanding, and 
I wish you-to hear,” persisted he. “ At eighteen, 
a young woman should begin to take an interest 
in her own business affairs,”’ 

“ Well, I'shan’t,’’.cried Lotta. 

Just as you please, my dear. But I shall 
explain, all the same.”’ 

Lotta knew this obstinate mood. It always 
quelled: her,.and made her ashamed, too, of her 
violence. She listened in silence, and as Cousin 
Jane was luckily called out of the: room, was 
ready, when he finished, 9p iigpoanvamieaain for 
her naughtiness. ® 

“Tl never be impertinent to you again,” she 
cried. ‘‘Oh, you are the dearest, best man in 
the world.” » 

‘And you are ia very good little girl, only— 
peppery,”’ laughed he. ‘There, there, don’t get 
vexed again. You can be quite content. You 
are to have your own way. Jane has promised 
me not to torment you, and you can see that Jack 
doesn’t mean ‘to.’’ 

“Oh, he’s evidently delighted,” cried Lotta. 
“AL his talk about being fond of me was pre- 
tence.” 

** Ah, -you think he ought to be unhappy. 
Isn’t that rather unreasonable ?”’ 

‘I don’t care what he is. I detest Jack 
Temple,’ vowed Lotta. ‘I hope he will marry 
six widows, all with red hair and ten children 
apiece.” ’ 

“Pve no doubt he will marry,” said Mr. 
Middlemore, laughing, ‘‘ But I think he will 
content himself with one wife at a time, and try 
to find some young girl as pyle ym, and,” 
with emphasis, “less. hard-hearted.”’ 

When he had taken his departure, Lotta went 
up to her own room, in an exceedingly subdued 
mood. Her guardian’s words kept echoing in 
her ears: ‘Yow can be quite content—you are to 
have your own way.’ 
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Somehow, she felt far from content. The inde- 
pendence and triumph of having ‘‘ her own way”’ 
seemed much less enjoyable than she had ex- 
pected. In fact, there was no triumph ‘i the 
matter. Jack Temple apparently did not care a 
straw, or, more mortifying and inexplicable still, 
regarded his newly-gained freedom with com- 
placency. He had loved her—she was sure of 
that. Why, a year previous, when she had first 
openly talked of wanting her liberty, he had been 
in a state of absolute despair, which, though she 
tried to think it fretted and annoyed her, had 
been exciting and agreeable. She was forced to 
admit that she had tormented him abominably. 
Cousin Jane had warned her that shé would wear 
out his affection. Could this really be the case? 
She still told hersélf she wanted ‘her freedom, 
and should be happy now she had got it. But to 
have roused no excitement, to have all opposition 
suddenly withdrawn, her grand, tragic determi- 
nation treated as of no importance, even Cousin 
Jane to refrain from pathos or censure, made 
such a flat denouement, that she was mortified 
and disgusted. 

Lotta’s engagement with her cousin—we say 
cousin, but the relationship was distant—had 
been entered into just after her sixteenth birth- 
day. She had-then only lately come back from 
South America, where, for three years, her father 
had held some diplomatic ‘appointment, and 
where he and his wife had both died suddenly. 
She had come back to make her home with 
Cousin Jahe, and an old maid aunt, who was 
dying slowly of consumption. 

Jack Temple was then three-and-twenty, an 
age when it is easy and natural for a youth to 
‘fall in love; and‘ finding Lotta positively be- 
Witching, he proceeded to adore her, with a depth 
tnd earnestness which gave a certain dignity to 
his exaggerated enthusiasm. — : 

Lotta was unable to decide whether she had : 
areal tenderness for Jack, or whether she was 
only pleased and flattered. But Jack overdid the : 
matter. He made the mistake of being positively ; 
‘abject in his adoration—the greatest blunder a} 
man can commit. In the end, Lotta found her- ; 
self engaged to Temple, almost before she knew. ‘ 
Miss Martyn died soon aftey, and in her wif 
left.a legacy to each separately; but not in equal 
Proportions: fifty thousand dollars to Jack, and 
thirty thousand to Lotta, on the conditions we 
have seen. 

When her aunt was dead and buried, and Lotta 
began to realize what she had done, and what 
Was expected of her, she began to indulge in a 
feeling of ill-usage and constraint, which grew so 
mpidly, that, before many months, she told herself 





she had been forced into the affair, and so the 
tie became a bond which appeared to her a 
dreadfal slavery. 

Cousin Jane made matters worse, by constantly 
holding up Jack before hér eyes, as her rightful 
counsellor and judge. Jack would not approve 
of this, she said; Jack would be annoyed to hear 
she had done that. Jack would be horrified at 
her wilfulness and caprices. In the end, Lotta 
came to feel that Jack was an embodiment of 
eternal negation, standing between her and what- 
ever was pleasant to do. 

Lufton, whére the 'two ladies resided, was only 
three hours distant, by rail, from New York; so 
Jack was 4 frequent visitor at the house, and had 
the habit, during each summer, of passing several 
weeks in Mr. Middlemore’s old-bachelor estab- 
lishment near by. 

The girl teased him dreadfully, and the young 
man committed the great folly of being always 


‘in extremes. Either he was too submissive; or 


when she frettéd him beyond endurance, and 
rendered him jealous, then he attempted to call 
her to order; ‘and showed, as she frankly told 
him, more like @ schoolmaster than a lover, and 
quite unbearable in either capacity. 

The first time Lotta had ventured so far as to 
vow that she wahted to break her engagement, 
the declaration created an excitement which was 
very pleasurable; and after that it had become 
her war-cry, by aid of which she kept Jack and 
Cousin Jane in a state of wholesome fear. She 
had continued to utter it, until she herself be- 
lieved that she was quite in earnest; and had 
fully expected, after this definite rupture, to 
enjoy her freedom, and find life assume a 
brighter aspect. 

The weeks went on. Jack left her alone. 
Cousin Jane, Whatever else she might find fault 
about, never upbraided her with the step she had 
taken; and Mr. Middlemore appeared to think 
her conduct quite natural. 

“Boy and girl engagements very seldom come 
to anything,” he said, coolly; and then seemed 
to dismiss the matter from his thoughts. 

As the days extendéd into weeks, our heroine 
began to see that the want of Jack caused a great 
void in her life. She had nobody to tease, 
nobody to rebel against; and what was worse, 
nobody to rule. Finally, she learned that’ Jack 
Temple was coming to pay Mr. Middlemore his 
annual visit; and so managed to get up a certain 
sensation of annoyance and ill-usage. 

“‘T think it is very b@l taste on his part,” she 
said to Cousin Jane; and the spinster stared at 
her, and laughed, scornfully. 

“‘ He has always been in the habit of spending 
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August here,” said Cousin Jane. ‘‘ Pray, in the } putting off the excursion—as he might easily hay 
name of goodness, why.shouldn’t he now?” done, since it was not definitely arranged—he 

‘Oh, very well,” cried Lotta. ‘I can give him } insisted on carrying it out ; and they all spent 
fair warning of one thing. If he means to worry } delightful afternoon. To increase her annoyance, 
me, or hopes to coax me to change my mind—”’ { several of the girls came to relate how charming 

“Lotta,” interrupted Cousin Jane, ‘‘ you have} it had been; how more than delightful Jack 
always been wilful and capricious, You make } Temple was; how he had given them, at the lake, 
me tremble, often, for your future in this world { the surprise of a supper, with fireworks and 
and the next. But at least you have had one } dancing in the evening: they had not got home 
merit that, girls don’t always possess—you’ve } till after midnight, etc., etc. No wonder their 
never been a fool. Don’t begin now.” condolences were exasperating to Lotta. 

‘¢ May I ask what calls forth this remarkable Thanks to Mr. Middlemore’s wisdom, the 
and polite exordium?”’ demanded Lotta, in her } engagement between the young couple had been 
most stately fashion. kept a secret; so that, at the time of the rupture, 

‘You may,” retorted Cousin Jane; ‘and I’ll } no disagreeable explanations were necessary. 
tell you, with pleasure, Jack Temple doesn’t} But Lotta had a fresh mortification to undergo, 
want you to change your mind. You have done} ‘We, used to think,’ said Annie Knowles to 
what I predicted you would: you have worn out } her, one day, ‘‘that Jack Temple was quite your 
his affection. You have sown the wind, and you } property. But you've lost him, my dear. I'm 
must reap—” afraid he must be a bit of a flirt. Anyway, he 

‘«‘That’s rushing away from the point,”’ inter- } flung himself, yesterday, at the head of that 
rupted Lotta, sarcastically. ‘The maxim is not } pretty Southern girl, Miss Leslie, in the most 
applicable.” open and outrageous fashion. You'd better be 

‘Well, I’ll tell you what is,’’ said Cousin } on the lookout, if you care.” 

Jane. ‘If you show that you believe Jack; The girls teased and jested, and it seemed to 
Temple still cares for you, and so avoid him, or } Lotta that they believed she had really cared for 
fear that he means to persecute you, then you'll } Jack, and were watching for signs of anger and 
be ridiculous, and make yourself a general laugh- } disappointment at his disaffection. So she 
ing-stock. You know what is said about girls} plunged into a violent flirtation with a Mr. 
who always fancy every man in love with them. } Akers, a flirtation carried on principally in Jack 
Nobody has been more severe than you on such } Temple’s presence. But she never succeeded in 
folly. So, take care,” rousing Jack to any show of emotion, though she 

Cousin Jane retired, with great majesty, as } did bring disapproving looks and leetures from 
she concluded; and Lotta actually cried from } Cousin Jane. But Mr. Middlemore dealt her the 
anger and mortification. severest blow; for, when the spinster called him 

In a few, days, Jack Temple reached Mr. } in to express his censure, he only shrugged his 
Middlemore’s house; and of course came over ; shoulders, and said to Lotta: 
at once to yisit his relatives. Lotta thought he} “My dear, you overdo it. You. are making 
had grown much handsomer, that he had im-} everybody think you are trying to tease Jack. 
proved in every way; but his manner showed Pray, for your own sake, be more careful.” 
indifference. He treated her with the affectionate In that moment, Lotta told herself that she 
familiarity a brother might have shown, only he } was no longer indifferent to Jack Temple; for 
was more polite and attentive than brothers ; she hated him, utterly, fiercely ; and she would 
usually are; and Lotta could not manage to get } tell him so, of the first opportunity. The occa- 
up a disagreement, on any subject ; which, some- ; sion offered, that very day.. He came to the 
how, it would have been a great satisfaction for house, to bring Cousin Jane some new books, and 
her to have done. Lotta contrived to twist a perfectly innocent 

There were plently of young people in the remark into-a cause of offense, But she failed 
neighborhood, that summer, and more gayeties }to get up a quartel; for Jack would only be 
than in general; and of the whole of them, Jack } amused ; and so she lost her temper. 

Temple was quite the head and front. But,} ‘You can’t help being peppery,” was all he 
though as nice as possible to Lotta, it was morti- } said. ‘‘ You always were. Now if you only had 
fyingly evident that her wishes and pleasures | the good luck to be as ealm as stately Miss Leslie! 
were not the motives prich influenced him in } What a complexion that creature has! And it’s 
his efforts to help the weeks pass agreeably. } all because she neyer loses her temper. By 
One day, when she had a really bad headache, } Jove, she’s a regular Juno !” 

and could not join a riding-party, so far from *‘ And you are—you are—”’ 
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«Just Jack, and your devoted cousin,” said 
he, as he bowed himself out. 

When he was gone, Lotta got a terrible lecture 
from Cousin Jane, and finally vowed she would 
go-off and spend the rest of the summer with old 
Mrs. Sanborn, a distant relative, who had been 
begging for a visit from her. 

«J really wish you would, Lotta,” said Cousin 
Jane. ‘I am tired out—completely tired out.” 

Lotta packed her things and departed, and a 
weary time she had of it; for Mrs, Sanborn was 
taken ill, and the girl had to nurse her, during 
anentire month. She received sevéral epistles 
from Cousin Jane, who told Lotta, frankly, that 
her wilfulness and caprices would at length dull 
the affection even of those who loved her best. 

The winter was spent, as usual, in New York. 
Jack Temple did his best to make it pleasant for 
them, but only in a cousinly fashion.’ He was a 
good deal occupied, however, and had only ocea- 
sional evenings to devote to them. Miss Leslie, 
moreover, was spending the season in town, and 
she and Jack Temple were very intimate. Lotta 
received plenty of admiration, but somehow she 
was sick of flirtations; and, gay as the winter 
was, she often found herself almost wishing it 
over and done with. She could not help feeling 
that she missed Jack. Every day, too, she grew 
more jealous of Miss Leslie. - 

One evening, when dressed for a party, she 
had gazed at herself, with a good deal of satis- 
faction. But her complacency was short-lived ; 
for just after she entered the ball-room, she met 
Miss Leslie on Jack Temple’s arm; and the latter 
looked surpassingly beautiful—really, as Jack 
had said, ‘‘like a Juno.” To crown her mortifi- 
¢ation, she overheard Miss Leslie say to Jack: 

“Your cousin is such a pretty creature. .She 
always reminds me of one of the figures on a 
Watteau fan, she is so dainty and so trim. . But 
isn’t she rather peppery? It always amuses me 
tomake her put out her claws.” 

“Oh,” thought Lotta, ‘‘I wish—I wish I was 
atiger, and had you in my claws. She’s a great, 
cold marble statue. I don’t believe she can feel, 
And people say Jack will marry her; It’s nothing 
tome. But I’m sure he will live to regret it. 
Men are all idiots.” 4 

Qne man proved himself to be so, certainly, 
only a few weeks later; and that was Mr. Akers. 
He had always rather presumed, to use Lotta’s 
own expression, on their acquaintance of the 
summer before, and had followed her about per- 
sistently, though eyen Cousin Jane admitted that 
lotta behaved remarkably well, and gave him no 
encouragement whatever, now. He long wished 
schance to pour his confessions into Lotta’s ear, 





but got none; so at length he sought a mediator, 
and of all people in the world, he chose Jack 
Temple. Jack interviewed Lotta, and told her 
of Mr. Aker’s despairing state, speaking with the 
utmost coolness, yet with the best possible 
diplomatic taste, 

“He asked you to come—you?’’ cried Lotta, 
surprised into an emphasis on the pronoun; for 
which, in another instant, she blushed scarlet, 
and could have bitten her tongue off. 

“Tt was perfectly natural,” said Jack. ‘He 
and I are quite intimate. He regards me in the 
light of your:brother—as I hope you do.” 

‘I shall regard you as very impertinent, if 
you come to tease me about Mr. Akers,’’ said 
Lotta, hotly. Then she stopped, and made a 
clutch at her dignity ; for Jack’s eyes began to 
laugh, though he answered, gravely : 

“My dear cousin, don’t think me a bore; but 
such a matter ought to be treated seriously ; you 
mustn’t be—’’ 

Then he paused, and after an instant, added : 

«You mustn’t be hasty.’”’ -« ; 

But Lotta knew that he had come near saying 
“‘ peppery,’ and she knew that he knew that she 
knew it. 

In cold, terse phrases, she begged her cousin 
to inform her rash admirer of the utter vanity of 
his hopes, and then turned to leave the room. 

“Perhaps you ought to think awhile,” said 
Jack, impressively, stopping her. ‘Akers is 
clever enough, good-looking enough, a capital 
fellow, and very, very rich. Perhaps—den’t be 
offended—but perhaps you ought to talk with 
Cousin Jane, or Middlemore.”’ 

“T am not in the least offended. I quite ap- 
preciate your common-sense advice and your 
kindness,” said Lotta, with a dignified air and 
composure, though she felt as if she had a raging 
furnace inside her, ‘‘ but I must decline the pro- 
posed honor. I beg that I may never hear of the 
matter again.” 

‘Of course not—if you are quite sure about 
your own mind,’’ said Jack, stepping aside to let 
her pass. 

‘1 am. quite sure,’’ replied Lotta. ‘I shall 
not marry till I can fall in love. I have never 
yet succeeded in doing that.’’ And she swept out 
of the room, 

This final declaration was a little comfort for 
awhile to Lotta, as she sat thinking over the con- 
versation, in her own room; but not much. | If 
she had wanted proof that Jack had no lingering 
affection left for her, she had it now. How, in 
the old days, she had underrated thim, in every 
way! How completely she, had. misunderstood 
his character! He was strong, proud, resolute, and 
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oh, so clever; and she had flung away his love— 
flung it away from childish wilfulness, before she 
had developed enough to prize its worth. 

A couple of hours later, she and Cousin Jane 
went for a drive. The air was soft and mild, so 
they got out of the carriage, and walked about, 
in a shady nook of the Park; and when the 
spinster was tired, she sat down to rest, and 
Lotta still walked to and fro in the shady alley. 

She heard the sound of horses’ feet; glanced 
up; and saw Jack and Miss Leslie riding by, 
talking so earnestly they did not notice her. 

Lotta was absent sd long, that Cousin Jane 
came in search of her. 

“T couldn’t think what had becotie of you,” 
she said. “ Why, child, you have stopped a full 
hour. You've taken cold. _ You are as white as 
a ghost, and shaking from head to foot:’’ 

“ Tt’s only a chill,’’ said Lotta, carelessly; but 
she felt it was like the chill of death. 

She knew the whole truth, at last. Not only 
had she flung Jack Temple’s love ‘away, but he 
had given it to another; and now that it was too 
late, she knew she loved him. She knew, too, 
that she had loved him always. 

It was now the beginning of May, and Cousin 
Jane was already longing for the quiet of her 
country ‘home. So she experienced: unalloyed 
delight when, a few days subsequent, Lotta de- 
Glared that she should be glad to go back. The 
announcement of their immediate departure was 
so sudden, that Jack Temple could not even dine 
with them on the last evening, as Cousin Jane 
had invited him to do. He was extremely sorry, 
he said, but the Leslies gave a grand dinner, 
that very night, and he was engaged to it. 

So Cousin Jane and Lotta journeyed home, and 
Lotta sat down with her sore heart, in the quiet, 
to look present and future in the faee. She 
meant that no human being should suspect her 
secret, and showed # courage and resolution few 
girls of her age would have displayed. 

Early in July, she learned that # great trial was 
in store for her. Jack Temple was coming up, 
much earlier than usual; in fact, would arrive 
in a few days; and Miss Leslie was to return for 
the summer. 

“Run away?’ cried Lotta, in response to a 
very natural cowardly impulse that rosé in‘ her 
soul. ‘No, I won’t. Pve been a fool, but Pll 
not be a coward.” 

It was late in the afternoon of the day on 
which Mr. Middlemore had told Lotta he ex- 
pected Jack. Our heroine had gone out for a 
walk, and had turned into a beautiful wood, at 
the end of which was a seat, ly the side of the 
little river that skirted the grounds. 


The river, in fact, was but a narrow brook, 
that a healthy man could almost leap over. Just 
above where Lotta sat, it was crossed by a bridge, 
that led to the road on ‘which stood their house, 

Lotta had a ring, which Jack had once given her, 
and which, recently, had become doubly dear to 
her. She wore it, to-day. She was sitting, lost 
in reverie, listening unconsciously to the soft flow 
of the waters, and gazing at this ring, as she turned 
it idly, now and then, when all of a sudden she 
heard the sound of hoofs, and looking up, and 
across the brook, she saw Jack riding along. The 
road, in at this point, ran quite close to the 
water. He had come by an earlier train than he 
had at first intended, and was now on his way, she 
knew, to Cousin Jane and herself. He did not 
apparently see her, and her first impulse was to 
let him pass. She wanted time to prepare for the 
meeting. He had dropped the reins over his left 
arm, to leave his hands frce to light a refractory 
cigar. Suddenly, a bird whirred up, directly in 
front of-his horse’s head. The animal was fright- 
ened; shied, and reared; and Jack was flung 
upon a boulder, and lay insensible. 

With a cry of horror, and a *‘ Oh, Jack,’’ that 
had a world of love in its very tone, Lotta 
started up; gazed around, for one instant, dazed; 
and then, recovering herself, darted forward to the 
bridge. In almost less time than we have taken 
to describe it, she had crossed it, and was beside 
him, supporting his head, her hands stained with 
the blood oozing from a cut he had received on 
the back ‘of his head. His eyes were closed. 
The face was rigid and white. 

“Jack! moaned Lotta. 
my love, are you dead ?”’ 

For an instant, she was near fainting. But 
sheroused herself. She kissed the pale forehead, 
laid his head down on the grass, and sprang up, 
remembering that the gardener’s cottage was just 
beyond the turn of the road, and that she might 
be able to find assistance there. But just then a 
farmer’s wagon, with a couple of men seated in 
it, appeared; and presently they were lifting 
Jack in on the straw, and Lotta was holding his 
head again. It was all like some awful dream. 
But a8 one of the men caught Jack’s horse, and 
galloped off in search of a doctor, he ealled: 

“He's not dead, Miss Martyn. I could feel 
his heart beat.” 

Had he said it, or did she only fancy it? 
Anyway, she dared not ask ; and the wagon jolted 
on down the road, and crossed the little bridge; 
and after what seemed an endless while, but was 
really less than tem minutes, reached the house. 

The next thing. Yemembered—it might 


“Oh, my darling, 
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Mr. —— was telling her that the fall had 

d ion of the brain. There would 
be a me of stupor, then Jack would rouse up; 
and then would come the crisis. Perhaps he 
would die—the chances were that he would; 
but he was so young and strong. 

How she lived through the succeeding three 
days was a marvel to Lotta. To those about her, 
she was in turn a marvel, such was her quiet reso- 
lution and helpfulness. But at the end, Jack could 
speak and recognize them all; and the doctor 
promised, if no fever set in, that another eight- 
and-forty hours would see him out of danger. 

The eight-and-forty hours passed. It chanced 
that Lotta was sitting alone by Jack’s bed when 
he awoke from a long, peaceful sleep. 

“It’s you, Lotta?” he whispered. 








“Yes, Jack; but don’t try to talk. You must } naughty girl?” said she. 
: that first time you put out your claws at poor me, 
} "Though I was not so‘poor, either; for I had 4 


take this.” 

He swallowed the potion, obediently enough ; 
kept. fast hold of her hand; and murmured, 
dreamily, with a smile on his lips: 

* “T heard what you said, Lotta, when I fell. 
It seemed as if you spoke from a great way off; 
but I heard ; then I don’t remember any more.” 

“It’s no matter,”’ she answered, simply. She 
meant that his having heard her betray herself 
did not matter. In her overstrained, excited 
frame, it seemed to her as if she ought to accept 
this humiliation as a punishment for all her 
wickedness in the past. 





“But it does matter,’’ he said, slowly. “I 
want to get well. I will, if you'll say it again.” 


“Oh, Jack! Oh, Jack!’ 

‘¢ Yes, those were the words, but in a different 
tone. Did you mean it?’’ 

** Do you want—do you care to know?”’ Then 
recollecting the harm any agitation might cause, 
she left-her sentence unfinished. But she bent 
over his pillow; kissed him; and added, softly 
and solemnly, “1 love you, Jack. I love you.’ 

So he lay quiet and holding her hand, till he 
fell asleep again; and still Lotta could not tell 
whether she was awake or dreaming. Indeed, 
from that hour, life became so happy that it was 
all rather like ‘a dream, for a long ‘while; and 
when Jack could sit up and receive visitors, 
Miss Leslie was permitted to be the first to con- 
gratulate him. 

“T told Mr. Temple how it would end, you 
“T felt certain, from 


lover of my own, and had no need to take’ up 
with yours, when you cast him off.” 

“She only mislaid him,’ Mr. Middlemore 
observed. “I knew she would realize her 
mistake, if' only he could behave sensibly, and 
he has—eh, Lotta ?”’ 

‘.Pretty well—for a man,’ assented Lofta, 
with a laughing maliciousness, which showed she 
was rapidly recovering her spirits. 

Nevertheless, in her after years, whenever 
she became too wilful, she got back again to - 
good behavior the moment she thought of that 
day At Tue Briver. 
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THE great sea sent a message to the mountains, 
Clad in eternal snow, 

And to the palms beside the southern fountains, 
Where the magnolias grow. 

“Behold,” it said, “ a song dies out in silence, 

A soul has taken flight 

To find the summer of the Happy Islands— 
The poet died last night.” 


Dead! Can it be'the song we loved is ended, 
And we no more shall hear 

The strain in whose sweet music often blended 
The cadence of a tear? 

‘The pen has fallen from the weary fingers, 
Low lies the dear white head ; 

But evermore his song's sweet echo lingers— 
The poet is not dead ! 


He cheered us when he sang his songs of labor, 
iene hysene of hompet to, 
made us strong to help a falt'ri neighbor 
Tn life's heat and turmoil. € 
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And when he smote the bondsmen’s galling fetter 
With words intense and strong, 

‘We knew how great his heart, and loved him better 
Because he hated wrong. 


He sang to help the heart in aspiration, 
And made it brave to dare; 

All menjin every land and any station, 
To-him as brothers were, 

He claimed them by the ties of hope and sorrow, 
That makes the whole world kin; 

To that great heart that dreads no coming morrow, 

‘ May enilless peace come in! 


Rest, white-haired singer, by the peaceful river 
That you have loved so long. 
Our love shall be a stream that will deliver 


And dream of those to thy grave’s Mecce bringing 
Their tributes, one by one. 
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BY MRS. EB. L. CUSHING. 


CHAPTER I. $ anon, the song of the passing voyager came wafted 

‘©We will find him in the summer-house, I 3 to the ear, blending its untutored melody with 
trow,”’ said Pietro Tartini to his wife, a comely the thrilling tones which the touch of the rapt 
and gentle-looking dame, as. drawing her arm $ musician drew from his instrument. For rapt 
through his own, he led,her from the shaded ; indeed he seemed—spell-bound -by the magic of ° 
verandah of their dwelling down a few. steps {his art, de&f to the step of those who were 
through a flowery garden, and onward through } approaching. He sat, his head thrown back, the 
smooth alleys, bordered by gay parterres, toward 3 unclosed collar of his coat revealing his white 
the little building he had named. throat, fair and beautiful as that of a young 

It was a rustic temple, simple and unpre-{ maiden, the light breeze with loving fingers 
tending in appearance; but its rough walls were ; gently stirring the rich brown curls that clus- 
so thickly clothed with climbing vines, that it ; ‘tered around his brow, and his deep-blue eyes 
seemed rather some green and lovely bower of ; lifted with melancholy yet passionate enthusiasm 
fairy-land. As the two approached it, strains of } to the gorgeous sky. 
delicious music floated through the living drapery As they softly stood upon the threshold of the 
that curtained the open window;. but. as the } little chamber, the elder Tartini for a moment 
wonderful harmony greeted his ears, an ominous } remained silent, struggling to subdue the softened 
cloud darkened Pietro’s brow, and he muttered, in ; feelings which the plaintive music had awakened 
growling accents: within him; but Pauline stepped excitedly across 

‘A curse upon that. eternal violin! I would ; the room, and laying her hand lightly upon her 
that the vile thing of wire and catgut were at the 3 son's shoulder, said, with tender reproach : 
bottom of yonder ocean, since not all the schools; ‘‘ Thou wilt leave us to-morrow, my child, and 
of, Padua will make the boy delight in learning ; is it not right that thy last hours should be 
till it is fairly wrested from his grasp.” $ given to thy parents, whom thou wilt so soon 

‘But then he touches it with such rare skill, 3 leave desolate?” 
husband,” said the gentle Pauline, ‘and from | The youth looked vaguely toward her, as 
his cradle he has loved it so fondly, that it would } though unable immediately to recall his soul 
be cruelty to deprive him of it. List, now, to ; from the world of harmony in which it had been 
those wild, yet tender, tones. Go they not to } reveling ; but at the sight of his mother’s tender 
tly heart,. breathing as they do a melody ‘so } fnce, and her loving eyes bent tearfully upon 
plaintive and so fond ?”’ 3} him, he cast aside his violin, and rising, pressed 

As she spoke, strains that might have softened her fondly in his arms, saying, as he pressed a 
® sterner heart than that of old Pietro, fraught as 3 warm kiss upon her cheek : 
they were with impassioned grief and tenderness, i ‘Dearest mother, my last hours, as also my 
flowed out upon the evening air; and the strains } last thoughts, shall be with thee and my father; 
continued unbroken till they reached the summer- } but when I saw you busy together, I stole hither, 
house, and ascended the short flight of steps } to bid a sad farewell to all the dear objects which 
leading to the apartment in which the young vio- } here surround me: to this earthly Paradise, amid 
linist sat alone.. It was a small octagon, very ; whose blessed influences my soul hath daily 
simple, yet filled with such objects as a poet and } expanded into a fuller and a nobler life. But 
musician would love to gather about him. } to-morrow I commence my exile, and—” 
Flowers, from without and within, loaded the air}  “ ‘Aye, to-morrow,” interposed the mother, 
with their fragrance; casts, from exquisite origi- sadly, ‘to-morrow, I shall not see thee, and des- 
nals, occupied vacant spaces, and a few choice olate will be the home, no longer gladdened by 
pictures lent life and coloring to the walls. 3 thy presence.”’ 

The evening breeze came in with refreshing ‘She bent her face on Guiseppe’s shoulder, ss 
coolness, through the vine-clad windows, beyond 3} she spoke, and he felt it wet with her tears. 
which could be. seen the Adriatic. Innumerable } Pietro made an impatient movement. 
sails studded its surface, glorified by rainbow tints} ‘‘ Thou art a good wife, Pauline, but a foolish 
caught from the sunset splendor; and ever and { mother,” he said, “ or thou wouldst say - ae 
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‘thouart no longerasapling, drawing strength and { language, which asks not the aid of words,” 
nourishment from the parent root; but a sturdy 3 and taking up his violin he taught the flying bow 
tree, whose trunk must now be my support, and {to touch with exquisite delicacy and skill the 
beneath whose green branches my age must seek } yielding strings, producing with wonderful varia- 
a protecting shade.’ This wouldst thou say to 3 tions: the very strain with which the lovely 
him. Nay, more; for thou shouldst bid him cast ; warbler, from her flowery covert, had just rav- 
away all childish thoughts, and go forth in. his t ison the air. At the entrancing sounds, the 
manhood, to gird on the armor of knowledge and ; nightingale for an instant suspended her song, 
science, which shall endue him with might and 3 only to break forth again, when Guiseppe ceased, 
power when he enters the great arena of life, and 3 into tenderer and more eestatic melody. It was 
cause his name to be enrolled among the lights } indeed a regular duet, to which Pauline, who 
and benefactors of mankind.” loved music almost as passionately as did her 
“Many times, dear husband, have I uttered $ son, listened with delight. But Pietro’s face ex- 
these very thoughts to our son,, as he himself; pressed more annoyance than pleasure, and 
will tell thee; but fond as is my mother heart, {though he struggled for complacency, he could 
there is a pride mingled with its fondness, which } not avoid a somewhat testy tone, as he said: 
yearns to see him. attain that excellence which ‘At another time, Guiseppe, thy folly might 
may be his, if he gives earnest heed to the guid- ; chafe me; but for thy mother’s sake, I will, not 
ance and instruction of those to whom we are } suffer any cloud to darken these last hours spent 
about to entrust him. - But now the parting} withthee. I find comfort in the assurance that the 
hour draws. near, and I would fain hallow it ; nobler studies in which thou art about to engage, 
by words of only tenderness and love.” will so elevate thy mind that thou wilt learn to re- 
“Tt shall be as thou sayest, good wife, since } gard the songs and sonatas which now enrapture 
thou art not oft.in the wrong,”’ said Pietro, touched ¢ thee, as recreation only for thy idle hours, and 
by her emotion; ‘and so, my son, the one word 3 unworthy to become the pursuit of a life which 
more of counsel that I have for thee, shall be 3 was bestowed for higher and nobler purposes.” 
given to thy private ear, and till the moon dips « There can be none more glorious, my father,” 
her crescent in the Adriatic we will sit together ; said the youth, ardently, ‘than the God-given 
at this open window, and enjoy the cool sea-} power to speak through the harmonious combi- 
breeze, as it whispers lovingly to these flowers.’’ } nation of delicious sounds, to the soul of man: 
“Ah, my father, thou art ever kind; so kind,” } Are we not taught that music is the language of 
said the youth, ‘that it grieves me not to yield } heaven? Nay, hath not the Almighty hand so 
more readily to thy wishes, and turn willingly to } hung the spheres, that their very motions pro- 
the study of jurisprudence. Butin very truth it 3 duce celestial melody? By the divine power of 
hath no charm for me. For thy sake only, I'con- 3 music, all that is godlike in humanity may be 
sent to become its pupil, and lest. I fail, to attain ; awakened, and the soul linked, as by a golden 
that eminence in the science where thy love } chain, to the purity and harmony of-heayen.” 
would place me, I must, even on this farewell eve, “Thou art yet but a boy, Guiseppe, and: so 
confess to thee, that one divine strain of Corelli’s, } filled with a boy’s untrained enthusiasm,” said 
or one thrilling touch of Veracini’s, arouse in me } his father, with a serious smile. ‘But I will 
& rapture unknown to the subtlest casuists of the wait patiently for the change which one year, I 
schools; and be not angry if I confess, that, to} warrant me, will produce in thee. Then when 
become the pupil, perchance the competitor, of 3 thou shalt sit with thy mother and me beside 
those wonderful masters, is, an object more ; this pleasent window, if thou dost not lavish 
tempting to my ambition, than to sit crowned } more of this youthful ardor upon the wisdom of 
with oracular honors, highest among the robed } ancient pandects and modern digests, thari upon 
jurists of the land.” } Veracini and his concertos, I will own myself a 
Guiseppe’s fine face was lit with a glow of } false soothsayer, and leave thee free to twang thy 
enthusiasm as he made this bold avowal, and it fiddle-bow for aye.”’ 
had scarcely passed his lips, when a nightingale, “A bargain, my father,’ exclaimed the boy, 
ss if in approval of his words, broke forth, right } excitedly. ‘Mother, thou art a witness to it, 
beneath the window, in a strain of. soul-stirring ; and at. the appointed time I shall claim this 
melody, which thrilled the sensitive spirit of the ; promise, Meantime, I have agreed to-become 
Young musician with delight. ‘‘Seraphic bird,’”} pupil of the schools, where I will earnestly 
he said, “thou dost understand and respond to ; strive to bend my mind to those abstruse studies 
the emotion which I vainly strive to express. which I am almost certain, nevertheless to find 
But I will speak to thee in thy own divine "aren and uncongenial,”’ , 
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“Thou art a good boy, Guiseppe, and hast my 
thanks for thy willing consent to my wishes,” 
said Pietro. “It is thy good dnly that I seek. 
It will profit thee to go forth awhile from the 
paternal roof. It will téach thee’ self-reliance, 
and lend manlineds to thy mind and manners.” 

“If worldly wisdom is desirable, my father, 
doubtless I may then obtain it,” said the’ youth. 
“But as for enjoyment, f find all that I desire 
in my own happy home, and with my violin.” ° 

“ Ah, but,” answered Pietro, “when thou shalt 
have drunk from ‘the fountains of classic lore, and 
listened to the eloquence of minds that bask in 
the sunlight of knowledge, thou wilt awaken to 
@ new, even to 4 diviner life, and recognize 
within. thyself the wonderful capacities which 
now lie dormant in the sleep of ignorance.”’ 

Guiseppe made no immediate reply, but sat as 
though absorbed by some pleasant thought; for 
a smile played upon his lips, and his fingers ran 
mechanically over tlie strings of his violin, yet 
without producing any ‘sound. Then, after the 
brief silence, he lifted his smiling eyes to his 
father, and said: 

** Dost thou remember the day when I went 
with thee to Venice, and in the church of St. 
Giovanno we heard that wonderful master, who, 
by his divine music, lifted the listening soul 
upward, even to the opening gates of Paradise, 
holding in adoring silence the vast multitude 
that thronged the spacious courts of the’ tem- 
ple? Then it was—when that marvelous solo 
of Veracini’s ravished my ear—that a new and 
nobler life dawned upon me. Pure thoughts and 
noble ‘aspirations’ awoke in my soul, which, if 
thy son be ever able to attain, even then my 
father may be satisfied with his success.” 

“T will not now, my son, inquire into the 
nature of those aspirations, frusting that they 
point to a lofty goal. It fs enough that thou 
hast promised, with earnest endeavor, to pursue 
the course I have chosén for thee.” 

“So let it test, my father; and in the mean- 
time I promise thee that this precious instrament 
‘Bhall be the companion only of my léisure.’” 

“T appreciate thy ready obedience, my son; 
and if if lead not to the fulfilment of my wish, 
I promise that its failure to do so shall not, by 
one iota, lessen the love I bear theé. But while 
we have been prating here, thy mother has 
spread her board with ripe grapes and figs— 
Pomegranates, too, with bursting ‘rind’, and 
honey from her own hives, whiter and ‘ more 
luscious than ever bees of Hybla made. Let us 
gather around the feast; which she Blessed with 
her eyes of love.’”” 

Guiseppe made answer by a grateful smile; 





and then ‘the ‘three sat down at the tempting 
board, on which Pauline had heaped the richest 
products of her ‘garden, reserved especially to 
enrich’ this last meal with her son. 

Tt was a pleasant repast, pleasant though sad; 
for farewells between these fond parents and that 
only son were to be taken on the coming morn; 
and this thought, which would ifitrude, cast 4 
shadow over the father’s facé, ‘while a tear 
moistened the eyes of the mother, as they rested 
lovingly on the face of her darling. 

Guiseppe, too, felt his heart grow heavy, as he 
met the tender glances of those beloved parents, 
and felt that he was leaving them, perhaps for 
ever—leaving ¢évery dear and familiar object 
connected with them, and with those scenes of 
beanty around his home. When the little supper 
drew to a close, and his mother bade him give 
them a parting ‘sonata before they retired, his 
heart leaped lightly; and rising with alacrity, 
he bent for a moment over the violin, to hide 
the moisture that dimmed his sight; and then 
seizing the bow, he broke forth into a strain of 
melody that exceeded in brilliancy every former 
product of his skill. 

So exquisitely clear and ‘rich were the tones 
Le elicited, so fall: of passionate tenderness, so 
varied, and so’eloquent, that the very soul of 
Pauline, and even that of the sterner Pietro, 
hung entranced upon the melody. In this 
thrilling and impassioned burst of genius, the 
ardent youth had given most eloquent expression 
to emotions which defied the common utterance of 
words. It was the sudden inspiration of genius; 
and his flushed cheek; ‘his kindling eye, his rapt 
enthusiasm, declared that he alone, who was 
eapable of creating such celestial Harmony, could 
fully appreciate and enjoy it: 

When at length the seraphic strain ceased, a 
brief pause ensued; and then Pietro pointed in 
silence to the moon, whose slender crescent just 
appeared above the héaving billows ; and loth to 
show how much he had been moved by the music, 
he turned away, with a silent gesture, and left 
the summer-house, 

But the tender mother threw her arms around 
her son, and kissed him with tears. It was the 
last time for many months that she should hear 
again his violin, or sit with him in this their 
favorite retreat; and sorrow at the thought sub- 
dued her fortitude. Guiseppe tenderly soothed 
and embrated her; and speaking with cheer 
falness of his return, he led her gently down the 


‘steps, and pausing » moment at every loved spot 


in the garden, they wended their way back to 
the house, whithet his father had preceded 
them. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
Tue following morning saw Guiseppe at an 
early hour on his way to Padua, filled with what 


in the, presence of others, goon attracted. his 
fellow-students, and a single tone from his in- 
strument. was the signal for crowds to gather and 


sorrowful thoughts and heart-breaking regrets it } listen to his. marvelous performance. 


would be impossible to say. 
But after a safe journey he reached the far-famed 
city, and was duly installed as 9 student in its 


Nor was his fame confined within the walls of 
the university; it went abroad, awaking in 
numerous cireles interest and curiosity. Many 


renowned university. For a time, the novelty of ; noble,amateurs honored him with invitations to 


everything that surrounded him, and the, duties 
of the course upon which he had entered, dissi- 
pated the chagrin arising from his reluctance to 
pursue @ dry and uncongenial study. But in 
compliance with his promise to his father, he 
struggled resolutely to overcome this reluctance, 
and turned bravely from the art he loved, re- 
fusing, even during the hours allotted to recrea- 
tion, to touch his violin, Since he left his home 
at Pirano, he had never yet withdrawn thein- 
strument from the case in, which, under close 
lock and key, it still remained. 

Thus, many hours, not claimed by study, began 


their sotrees musicale; but he shunned the pub- 
ligity of such a debut, and turned resolutely 
from many a stately palace, the portals of which 
were held open by patrician hands, inviting him 
to enter, Once only, at a small féte given by a 
noble lady, whose son was his friend and fellow- 
student, Guiseppe was won to lend his aid to the 
musical entertainment, when he carried off the 
palm from every other performer. Such an eclat 
followed him in consequence of that night’s 
brilliant suceess, that he was shortly afterwards 
solicited, through, courteous letter from the 
Bishop of Padua, a rich and haughty prelate, to 


to hang heayily upon his hands, which might } bestow upon,his niece, Donna Ianthe, instruction 


have been pleasantly beguiled by his favorite in- 
strument; but not trusting himself, he continued 
to submit to this severe discipline, and sought to 
find, in other channels, a resource for the ennui 
which he felt creeping over him. He had made 
as yet but few acquaintances among his fellow- 
students, yet he was not without some agreeable 
resources; for to a mind. constituted like his, 
painting and sculpture, as well as poetry and 
music, presented attractions of no ordinary kind. 
And, as it is well known, luxurious and refined 
Padua possessed; in her rare collections, exqui- 
site chef d’ ceuvres of art, which became the objects 
of his untiring study and. delight—statuary 
from the chisels of the world’s great masters, and 
paintings from the studios of those whose magic 
pencils stamped the: lifeless canvas with the hues 
of their own immortal genius. 

Amid such surroundings, the imprisoned nature 
of, Guiseppe found food for its deep longings; his 
imagination grew refined ;- his conceptions quick- 
ened ; his aspirations became loftier,; his intellect 
tipened and expanded, and the love of the perfect 
and the beautiful grew to an intense desire. 

In harmony with these developments, his 
inborn love of music increased; and soon, wher- 
ever its sound was heard, whether in the gloom 
of the cathedral, or. beneath the dome of the 
theatre, therg he might be seen, a rapt and silent 
listener. Daily his resolve to bend his mind to 
study grew weaker; the genius of harmony had 
again touched his spirit with her potent wand, 
till by degrees his violin forsook its ease, and 
responded ravishingly to his enamored touch. 
His surpassing skill, rarely as he manifested it 


in the divine art of which he was the master. 
But tempting as was the proposition, he promptly 
but respectfully declined it, urged by a sense of 
duty. to his parents. to reject an offer which 
would. necessarily interfere with the severer 
duties of the school, 

Yet, day by day, as the master passion gained 
supremacy; his repugnanee to the barren field of 
jurisprudence deepened, and though he still gave 
the alloted hours to study, he no longer scrupled 
to employ,every moment given for recreation to 
the enjoyment of his violin. It soon became 
almost, his only companion, and certainly his one 
delight, Day after day, he wandered off with it to 
solitary places, that undisturbed he might drink 
in the very spirit of the harmony bis hand created. 

One quiet nook there was on the banks of the 
Brenta, which he made his favorite haunt; not 
; only because of its sequestered loveliness, but 
} that it;seemed to him, quite isolated—shut out, as 
it were, from the world abroad. Spreading trees 
and interlacing vines. enclosed a-small area of 
turf, so smooth and bright that one could have 
imagined it a chosen spot for the revels of Oberon 
and his.elfin court. The songs of a thousand 
birds filled the enclosed: space with serial music, 
blending deliciously with the whispering waves, 
that sparkled through the leafy screen as they 
glided swiftly by. 

In this lovely temple of nature, the genius of 
Guiseppe ;found new. inspiration, and tasted a 
rapture not legs intoxicating than that which he 
had often experienced in the little garden-house 
which overlooked the queenly Adriatic, in his 
native Pirano. 
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Hither, one bright morning, when a holiday 


gave him freedom from study, he came, bringing } 
His soul, as 
finely strung ‘as the cords of his own violin, felt ‘ 


with him ‘his beloved instrument. 


jarred by the rude contact of daily life among 
those with whom he had little or no sympathy ; 
and longing for solitude, he sought this favorite 
haunt, and with the ‘sweet and dreamy music 
that he loved floating through his soul, he cast 
himself upon the turf, and delicately drawing the 
bow across the strings, awoke such music as made 
the very birds suspend their songs to listen: 
Hour after hour he lay there, in blissful enjoy- 
ment of the solitude, his eyes upraised to’ the 
cloudless azure of the heavens, as if seeking 
inspiration from its silent beauty, while the 
thousand delicious melodies of nature surround- 
ing him soothed his restless spirit ; and yielding 
to the quiet influences of the hour, the young 
enthusiast forgot even his treasured instrument, 
while sleep sealed his eyelids, and he wandered 
off. at will through the strange and shifting 
scenery of dream-land. 

But even there he was pursued by the haunting 
thought that filled his life, and he fancied him- 
self striving to execute the role which had trans- 
ported him with rapture, when long ago he had 
heard it executed by Veracini in the Church of 
Giovanno at Venice. It appeared as beautiful and 
fresh to him as it did when he first listenéd to 
it, and as the last note died away, it seemed in 
his dream that the devil suddenly appeared 
before him, and saluting him with ‘reverence, 
offered to serve him for a year, on condition that 
within that time he would impart to him the 





But all was calm and still around him. The 
birds had ceased their songs, and sat screening 
themselves from the noontide heat beneath the 
leaves; and over all brooded a silence broken 
only by the low murmur of the waves as they 
rippled on'their course. No trace of cloven hoof 
or demon eye met his inquiring gaze; but the 
wonderful music of the divine sonata still rang 
in his ears, and seizing the violin, he drew the 
bow across its cords, striving to repeat the ray- 
ishing strain. 

Some approach to it he thought he made; but 
never satisfied himself, till, almost despairing 
of success, he had half a mind to dash his instru- 
ment to pieces.’ Yet still he persevered; but 
never, as he thought, reached the perfection of 
the original. Still, he could not deny to himself 
that even his imperfect recollection had enabled 
him to achieve a performance more striking and 
splendid than any his genius had ever before 
produced; and in remembrance of the strange 
and mysterious manner through which it had 
been communicated to him, he called it “Tur 
Sonata DEL Diavoto,’”’* which name it ever after 
retained. 

Quite insensible to the lapse of time, Guiseppe 
lingered beyond his usual hour in this favorite 
retreat, forgetfut that the thrilling tones which 
again and again he drew from his instrument, 
so unlike the quieter melodies which in this spot 
he usually indulged in, might reach the ear of 
some distant loiterer, and draw intruders to his 
retreat. Suddenly, in the reiterated execution of 
a difficult bar, he was startled by a sonorous 
“Bravo!” and the next moment, a handsome 


secret of his skill on the violin. Guiseppe readily } boy, in'the dress of a page, swept back the screen 
yielded to this proposal, and the compact was ; of drooping branches, and stood gazing at him 


signed and sealed ; but previous to giving this new } 


and strange pupil his first lesson, the youth in- 
quired if he could play at all on the violin, to 
which Satan modestly replied, ‘ that probably he 
might be able to pick out a tune, as he had often 
madeé the attempt,” then brandishing the bow for 
& moment over the cords, he commenced playing 
with a bold and rapid stroke, instantly executing 
a splendid sonata, so strange and wildly beautiful, 
that, as Guiseppe ‘said afterward, he had never 
heard nor imagined anything so exquisite. 

He listened in breathless amazement, till the 
unearthly music ceased ; and then, in violent emo- 
tion, he awoke. Trembling in eyery limb, his 
heart beating tumultuously, and perspiration 
standing in large drops upon his brow, he looked 


eagerly around, to discover the ‘démon of his’ 


dream—if dream it really could have been— 
whose strange impression was stamped with the 
vividness of truth upon his mind. 





with @ look in which curiosity and admiration 
were curiously blended. Guiseppe, indignant 
and surprised at this’ intrusion, threw a look of 
haughty inquiry toward the lad, who retreated 
before the glance. 

CHAPTER III. 

Dreectiy, however, the youth stopped, and 
still grasping the uplifted branch, said, in an 
apologetic tone: 

“T pray you to pardon me, signor. It was 
your marvelous music that drew me here. We 
have heard it often before, but never knew from 
whence it came, for it seemed as # it were in 


* Mozart, in speaking of this singular production, says: 
“Time, and the wonderful flight of modern performers, 
have deprived this sonata of anything diabolical which it 
once possessed ; but it has great fire and originality, and 
contains difficulties of no common magnitude, even at the 
present day.” 
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ppinnnnes 
the air; but this morning it has rung out so 
clearly that I had only to follow the sound along 
yonder path to find it here.’’ 

“J never dreamed that I was within ear-shot 
of anyone, in this sequestered spot, nor was it 
my wish to be discovered and intruded upon,” 
said Guiseppe, coldly. 

«If you desired privacy, signor,” said the 
page, pertly, “you did ill to choose this spot for 
your orchestra, since it is on the private domain 
of his reverence, the Lord Bishop of Padua, 
whose livery I, his unworthy servant, have the 
honor to wear.” : 

“Tf, in saying this, you speak the truth, sir 
page, I make my apologies for coming here,” 
said Guiseppe, in a tone of chagrin. — “ But is 
there any spot within the environs of Padua 
where one may be free to enjoy an hour’s solitude 
undisturbed ? By the mass,” he continued, 
testily, ‘there is more quiet to be found in the 
busy little seaport of Pirano than exists within 
a league of this old city. But I will away, 
and if your master chafes at my intrusion, say to 
him that it was a sin of ignorance.” 

“Nay, signor, you are over hasty,” said the 
page, as, letting the green branch drop from his 
hand, he stepped forward into the little area 
«Your pardon, 
“T did not presume 


where Guiseppe was standing. 
signor,” he said, humbly. 
to blame your presence here. I only wished to 
excuse my Own intrusion upon your privacy. 
You are ignorant, perhaps, that the Lord Bishop 
is a patron of the divine art, and many of his { and glistening colonnades gleaming through the 
household are skilled performers on various } luxuriant folidge in which it was embosomed. 


instruments; so that, being one of the craft, 





me, and taught me that wonderful sonata which 
brought you here to listen.’’ 

“You are surely mad, signor,”’ said the boy, 
glancing around him with a Jook of terror, that 
made Guiseppe smile. ‘ But,” he added, “ it mat- 
ters not whether the Prince of Darkness or an angel 
of light taught you that divine melody, I wear a 
relic of the true cross,’’ and he kissed devoutly 
the consecrated morsel of woed which he drew 
from his bosom, ‘‘ and guarded by it, I defy both 
Satan and his legions to harm me, while I listen 
to the marvelous strain.” 

“Since you have a soul so capable of enjoying 
it, and you desire to hear it, you shall. So, if 
the shades of twilight.do not make a coward -of 
you, meet me here to-morrow at sunset, and I 
will play it for you. Farewell, sir page; clouds 
are gathering yonder, and I must hasten back 
to the city before the shower falls.”’ 

“TI will show you a short and pleasant way 
back, which you may traverse at your pleasure,” 
said the page. ‘It will take you through 
fragrant shrubberies and shaded groves to the 
suburbs of Padua.” 

Guiseppe accepted the offer with thanks, and 
leaving their retreat they soon struck into a nar- 
row foot-path, which, gradually becoming broader 
as it wound through cultivated grounds whose 
graceful undulations were beautifully diversified 
by wood and stream, terminated at a fairy lake, 
from whose wooded bank the eye caught a glimpse 
of the bishop’s lordly palace, its marble walls 


From this small sheet of crystal water, paths 


you will, I am bound to say, be welcome to sit : diverged in various directions, and pointing to 


wherever you list on the domain of his reverence, 
for it is his pleasure to render honor to all of 
your calling, especially to those who give proof 
of excellence such as you, signor, manifest.’’ 

“He has taste, then, and discernment in the 
noble art of music, this lordly bishop whom you 
serve, and so I yield him due respect,’ said 
Guiseppe. ‘But though your master grant me 
the free use of this lovely temple, I may not 
worship in it, but strive to draw in the subtle 
learning of the schools, which, in comparison with 
this small instrument, I must own that I detest.” 

“I do not marvel at your love for the divine 
art, signor; for never have I heard such celestial 
harmony as that evoked by your cunning touch, 
Which drew me here to listen.” 

“Aye; but give me not the praise for those 
Wonderful strains: they are tue to the Satanic 
tempter, who haunts this spot. Nay, never look 
#0 incredulous, boy; for I swear to you that, 
While sleeping in this shady spot, he came to 





one of them, the page bade Guiseppe follow it, 
till he reached a ruined tower, that stood aloné on 
the skirt of a chestnut grove; and from thence - 
he would desery the city, lying a short dis- 
tance beyond. Guiseppe promised to observe 
the directions, and with renewed thanks, bade 
farewell to his new friend, who at the sudden 
sound of a hunting-horn turned hastily away, 
and bounding over a myrtle hedge, disappeared 
from sight. Guiseppe looked after him a moment, 
and then proceeded to follow the designated path, 
whose pleasant windings, checkered with light 
and shade, revealed to him at every step glifnpses 
of airy landscapes afar. Before he was aware 
how far he had gone, the ruined tower, gray and 
moss-grown, appeared suddenly before him; and 


at no great distance, the old city, its towers i) 


touched with the goldén hués of sunset. 

In no haste to reach it on this lovely evening, 
Guiseppe seated himself upon one of the crumb- 
ling pillars that lay strewed around, the better 
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te enjoy a view of the ancient tower, that amid 
ruins still retained its original completeness of 
form, though covered with moss and lichens, and 
clothed to its very summit with mantling vines. 
Around its base, there still remained broken 
arches and decaying pillars, beautiful even in 
ruin, and indicating, by the wide surface over 
which they were. scattered, the size and import- 
auce of the monastery of which they once formed 
a part. A dilapidated wall defined the limits 
of the former court-yard, in the centre of which 
a fountain threw up its glittering jet. 

It seemed a sweet spot, looking forth from a 
grove of ancient chestnuts, that nearly encircled 
it. Guiseppe’s artistic eye dwelt long with de- 
light on the rare loveliness of the scene which lay 
before him: on verdant hill and dale, and misty 
mount, following the course of the sparkling 
Brenta, as it wound onward through: a Paradise 
of beauty. It was to him a painful thought that 
his home, for an uncertain period, must lie in the 
midst of those crowded thoroughfares, yet the 
thought was softened by the conviction that he 
would, daily, for some hours, steal away and be 
plone with nature. Thus’ musing, he leaned 
against the pedestal of an old sun-dial, which, 
though half buried in the rank luxuriance of the 
place, still told upon its disk the hours, when 
suddenly he was roused. by seeing a shadow 
darken, for a moment, one of the‘narrow windows, 
set here and there in the rough masonry of the 
ald monastery walls, and then pass swiftly away, 

Can that lonely chamber contain an inhabitant, 
was the thought that rose within him, and his 
fancy pictured the worn, form and venerable 
features of the anchorite who might perchance 
abide there; when lo! he beheld a white hand 
part the ivy that screened the window, and then 
a face like one of Guielo’s, angels, looked. momen- 
tarily. forth, and as quickly disappeared; the 
vines fell heavily back; but a young voice 
burst forth in song. The,next moment, as the 
songstress descended the winding stairs, he heard 

. her silver voice caroling some stanzas of an old 
ballad that told the history of the tower... The 
melody itself, so rich and sweet, would have held 
the music-loving youth a spell-bound listener, even 
had not a strong desire to behold the invisible 
singer filled him with an impatient, longing. 

The old sun-dial, against which he still leaned, 
stood at only a short distance from:the postern 
through which she must. pass.on_ her. way out, 

p and from it.a well-trodden.foot-path diverged, 
crossing the old garden toward the palace. 
Fixed as a statue, Guiseppe stood, his eyes bent 
on the low-arched doorway, whence ere long two 
ladies appeared emerging through it, and lightly 





following the path which wound close beside the 
dial, would have passed on without perceiving 
him, had not the sudden flight of a beautify) 
butterfly from the top of the dial attracted their 
attention, A sudden, start betrayed their sur. 
prise at the discovery of a stranger, and with 5 
half-suppressed exclamation, the younger was 
hurrying on, when the elder, a magnificent but 
haughty-looking beauty, addressed to her a fey 
whispered words, which, though reluctantly, had 
the effect of detaining her; Then turning to 
Guiseppe, who stood with bare head before this 
sudden advent of female loveliness, the elder of 
the two, assuming an offended air, said, imperi- 
ously ; 

“‘ Are you aware, young sir, that you incur 
heavy penalty, by trespassing on this forbidden 
ground?’ And then,.in a lighter tone, which 
she strove to make serious, she added: “ By my 
faith, were the old monks who once trod these 
walks still in their cells, thou wouldst not escape 
without a night’s vigil in Father Hugo’s haunted 
tower, and the gift, to boot, of a silver chalice for 
the altar.” © ; 

-* Since sueh you deem to be my deserts) fair 
lady,” said Guiseppe, gaining courage from the 
badinage which she strove to hide under as- 
sumed severity, “‘and the reyerend fathers are 
not here to read my doom, I submit humbly to 
any decree which in your wisdom you may see 
fit to award, for my offense in ignorantly in- 
truding upon these sacred precincts; for which 
high crime and misdemeanor may the saints 
assail me,’’ 

“Since, then, you are repentant,” said the 
lady, striving to suppress a smile that gleamed in 
her dark eyes, ‘‘I will, for this time, give you 
absolution, requiring only as an expiation of your 
offense a few touches on that marvelous instru- 
ment, whose tones we have sometimes heard, 
distant and faint, uncertain from what ‘fount 
divine’ they gushed.” 

“T shall obey you, to, the best of my poor 
ability, lady,” said Guiseppe, bowing with grace- 
ful modesty ; ‘‘ though this is but a sorry instru- 
ment, except in the hands of a master, and such 
I do not yet claim to be.” 

* You are young to fill so high a position; but 
time and. patience ripen all good endeavors,” 
said the lady, graciously... 

“ Aye, lady, and my aspirations point to the 
moment when I shall stand beside Corelli, second 
only to him in skill,” said Guiseppe, with a flush 
of enthusiasm, , 

“That moment may not be far distant,” she 
answered, smiling. ‘I have heard Corelli; but 
his. strains, exquisite as they are, want the soul 
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of passionate sweetness that filled the wonderful 
melody, which, ongh heard afar off, ravished 
our ears this evening.’’ 

A bright glow of pride and pieanize flushed 
the handsome face of the young musician, as these 
words fell from the lips of the beautiful speaker ; 
but he answered, quietly, ‘« Thanks, lady, though 
your praise so far exceeds my humble deserts, 
that I cannot but reap a salutary lesson from the 
satire which lurks beneath the words.”’ 

“Not unless you wilfully pervert their true 
meaning,” she said, with pretty pettishness ; 
“for I intended no satire, neither can you so 
understand me, since I have warrant for my 
sincerity not only in your ravishing music to-day, 
bat also in what you played the night of the Mar- 
chesa del Monti’s féte, when you bore away the 
palm of victory from all performers.” —_. 

“You then were present on that night, lady?” 
asked Guiseppe, with pleased surprise. ‘ “‘ Par- 
don me, if I failed to recognize, in the galaxy of 
beauty which was there my inspiration, one 
peerless star abOve the rest.” And the young 
man bent low, as in homage before her. Yet his 
eye strayed from the haughty and commanding 
features to the face of her young companion, who 
still stood apart, partially hidden by, the tall 
dleander against which she leaned, hier lovely 
fuce gleaming through the foliage, a perfect type 
of angelic innocence and beauty. 

His stray glances were not unnoticed by the 








elder lady ; and though not undisturbed by them 
—for she was a consummate mistress of herself— 
she said, while a smile curved her ripe lips, till 
it resembled the very bow of Cupid, ready for the 
flight of his most fatal arrow, ‘Is it in the 
schools of Padua, young signor, that you have 
learned to con your cunning flatteries? If so, 
you prove yourself already an-apt proficient in 
the art.” 

‘Too apt, lady,” he said, emboldened by her 
manner, “to be outdone by one of the tender sex 
in fair speech; for when gentle’ hands lavish 
gems, he wovld’ be uncourteous who would 
rende? back’ worthless gauds.” 

“ You will » before long, a learned casu- 
ist? "he “bid died, laughing; “but all this 
time, you forget the penance I enjoined you. 
So play me,’ please, one of your thrilling son- 
atas. Come nearer and listen, Ianthe; for you 
too have taved about this music.”’ ’ 
“Yes; as you do," r ‘thought it divine,” said 

1, as she drew fear theif) and the low 

é Bweetness of her voice Vingéred in’ Gui- 
seppe’s ear like a cadence of seraphic musie, while 
his éye rested admiringly upon hér exquisite and, 
as no other term can express it, her flower-like 
beauty, which evidently annoyed the elder lady, 
covetous always of admiration, and loth that an- 
other should divide With -her even the passing 


homage of the graceful student. 
' [f0 BE coyTntuED.] 


the 





RED CLOVER: 


BY MABIE 8. 


Prock me this homely 
That with mild Jeads the common air 
That all do breathe alike, and let me wear 

Its blossom for the hour. 

No hot-house beauty this, 
Whose perfume reaches but the favored few, 
With lips that ne’er received the heaven's dew, 


LADD 


Or-felt the wind’s wild kiss. 
But strong for wind or shower, from out the sod 
It blooms abundant in the fields of God, 
All rich with meniories, its odorous breath 
Is freighted sweet with life, and rank. with death. 
Oh, bind within my hair this purple clover flower! 
My childhood I would weat, this dreamy summer hour. 





THE MASTERLY RETREAT. 


‘Py sOeRPHINE POLLARD. 


ee 


A cnterrarn famous in the art of war, 
Who led: his heroes bravely to the fight, 

Has left on record words that gleam afar; 
“The only vict’ry over love is flight.” 


With Mars we may contend, and win the prize— 


And boast, am our superior might ; 
Vou, LXXXIL—4." 


But Cupid such aseendancy denies: 
“The only vict'ry over love is flight.” 


Though fave to face we meet the rebel foe, 
And pride and valor ecorn the coward’s fright, 
Hearts battle thus unwisely, when they know 
“The only vict’ry over love is flight.” 
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B¥ AGNES JAMES. 


Suetton Park, the stately mansion of. Sir } 
Peter and Lady Shelton, is full of guests. The 
latest. arrived ig Sir Walter Wynne, a handsome 
young fellow, with a fine estate, who follows his 
aunt, the widow of his uncle, from whom he had 
inherited his title and estate > a)lady,to whom he 
is very much attached, and. wl t 
Shelton Park for a fortnight alygady..° hw woX* 

These two find themselves alone inthe drqwing-, 
room, just before dinner. 

“‘ Who are here, Aunt Begs?’ the. veuiee fellow 
is asking. 

“ Well, first of all, General ender Teeter, 
and that’ very) pretty, , of, Toys, their 
daughter, Mistzeas,Blangbe,”,.. ode en {ub 

‘Tse, aflame, of otic Six, 


laughing. 
| *1 thought so, Very: well, ee et 


handsome; haughty Miss Harrington, who has a 
pretty. little. fortune,,and;I. think is making a 
conquest of Captain Barton, who, is,here with his 


sister, Then, that yery idle young seamp, Lord 


Ellerby—” i 

« Ah—Ellerby 1 , ‘They say Ellerby has rt into 
debt heavily, and means to mafry an heiress. 
Is it Miss Harrington who attracts him ?”’ 

“‘No, my dear. You do Hot know, it seems, 
that we have a millionaire amongst us. Yes, a 


cousin of Lady Shelton’s, the orphan @aughter;of } 


Captain Wardom, but niece, by the mother’s side, 
of a rich olf iron manufacturer of Coalshire; who 
died six months ago, and made this girl, Jean 
Wardom, his adgpted daughter uid heiress. - 

“ Ah, what:igshe like?” ... 

‘Well, a nice little girl, I should oy quite 
too good for Etlerby.”” 

“ Nevertheless, Ellerby is @ great ‘catch.’ 
Vast entailed estates, you know. Anyone else?” 

“Only the Spencers. Sweet little girls they 
are; and Mrs. Spencer is a kindly dul, if she is 
silly. And half a dozen others.” 

Lady Wynne stops,;'|'for the! fpr, pens, and 
there glides in such a vision of loveliness: 
an exquisitely beautiful girl, fair, stately, graceful 
as a lily on its stem. She looks like a lily, in 
her soft flowing drapery of glistening white silk. 

“Oh, Sir Walter! What a pleasant surprise |” 
she says, in sweet, soft, languid tones, as: she 





stops in pretty astonishment; sesseiwee ra man 
hurries to meet her. 


“ But I have had all the pleasures of anticipa- 
tion!” he replies, gallantly, as Miss Fanshawe’s 
little snow-figke of a hand is laid, for an instant, 
with affected shyness, i in his. 

The room is full of people directly; and the 
buzz of conversation grows louder. 

‘Presently, Sir Walter sees a pretty, slender lit- 
tle figure, in deep mourning, entering the room, 
and slipping quietly into a'seat. Lord Ellerby 
makes his way to her speedily, and begins to talk 
to het with an air of absorbed devotion ; but Sir 
Walter is near enough to see that she answers him 
quietly, coolly, and, almost in monosyllables, 

, Come and be introduced to Jéan Wardon, Sir 
Walter, * says bluff, good-natured Sir Peter, and 
in a moment, Sir Walter finds higaself bowing to 


Miss Wardom, . who smiles, and looks up at him 
‘ut, of the 3 yery loveliest pair of dark-gray, black- 


sst-looking, innocent eyes he has 

‘She has dark hair, too, that wayes 

" @ clear, complexion, that is 
mat has now a soft rose-blush that 
es‘constantly. 

s* You,haye been at Shelton Hall often before, 
f ‘suppoee, Miss Wardom,” says Sit Walter. 

“No, never. I never even saw Lady Shelton, 
before I- came here,-a-week ago,”’ is the reply, in 
@ voice as clear and soft and frank as the eyes. 

y‘ And all-these people were strangers to you. 
Well, you have a fine opportunity to study char- 
acter now, and find us all out,” Sir Walter says, 
jestingly. 

“Why, I knew sometising?about ‘you all, before 
I saw you,” Migs’ ‘WartotitWiys, siniling. 

“ About all of us? About me, too? Why, what 
have you heard?” exclaims Lord Ellerby, s0 
eagerly that’ Miss Wardom laughs. 

«“ Better not “préss that ‘question, Ellerby,” 
Sir Walter says, with a laugh in his hazel eyes. 

“Latly Shelton told me something about each 
one of her expected guests,’ Miss Wardom 
resumes.> ind of her. She did 
not want Fai i fin among strangers.” 

‘+ Lady, Shelton! Oh, my character is safe in 
her hands,” Lord ene a with a gay 
laugh. 

“T trust ‘she made honorable dition of me?” 
Sir Walter half questions. 

Miss Wardom shakes her head smilingly, 9 


she answers: 
(54) 
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“@f course I shall not betray her. But after 

all, 1 do mot mind very much what one person 
tells mesaboutianother.” A mischievous gleam 
laughs out of Herieyes. ‘‘ Each one has his own 
impression abouteevery one he knowse: ‘Lady 
Shelton gave melther impressions—minémay be 
very different.” » « 
| «Frightful thought,” \cries Sir Walter, gayly. 
But here the conversation ‘is interrupted by the 
butler announcing dinner, and Sir Walter goes in 
with Miss Fanshawe. But all through the meal 
he is thinking of Jean Wardom’g eyes. ‘‘ How 
they seem to look into your very soul,”’ he says 
tohimself.. ‘I would not like to have to face her, 
with a lie on my lips.” : 

It is the dull interval after dinner, when 
the ladies are ajone in the’ drawing-room. 
Miss Harrington’ is reading a novel; for’ she 
always does whatever plea#es herself most; and 
the rest of the ladies are Keeping up a languid, 
intermittent conversation. 

o Ave you fond of Coalshire, Miss Wardom?’”’ 
asks“Mrs. Barton, a good-natured, rather’ gush- 


“T was very happy there,” Jean Wardom 
“I “haveelived there nearly 


atiswers, smiling! 
all my life.”? 

Ohi, then; you must have hunted # great deal. 
It is such an- awfully jolly ‘hunting country. 
Don't you adore riding?” exclaims Miss Barton, 
a dashing, handsome’ girl, who is“ very popular 
with gentlemen;’” - ‘whom gues ‘even 
smoke with ‘fem, 

“I have’ never hutited in’ my titer’ A’ cule 
jog’ on my whele’s old poor has ‘been the extent 
of my riding.” ' 

Miss Barton opens her eyes wide with amaze- 
ment. ‘Live in‘Coalshite, and not hunt? Why; 1 
thought everybody—but yor areafraid, perhaps?” 

“I do not think'I should be Airaid, ” Jean 
says, quietly. 

“Then why—” begins Miss Barton. But Lady 
Shelton deftly interfapts. 

“You ‘shall lutit, ‘this wititer, Jean? Sir 
Peter will take’ ‘pleware in tenehifig you to een Md 
she says. a ° 7 ‘ ; 

“T suppoxé ou éften' met the’ Duchess” of 
Rosedale, Miss Wardom,” says Mrs. - ere ie 
in her most condescending tones. = 

“T often’ stwher) Indeed, I spoke to het 
once,” (and she breaks into a merry little laugh, 
but checks hereelf and goes on again ;) ripe Ido 
not know her at all.” 

“Miss Wardoin’s uncle was such an seen 
and she of course could not leave him. She has 
been quite a recluse, poor dear child,’ Lady 
Shelton says, pityingly. 





#* Yes, I have gone put very little, and I doubt 
whether the duchess would ever have known of 
fuprexistence, if I had not once had the ill-luck 
toiitread on the train of her dress, at a flower- 
sliow.”’ 

«You didn’t do that?’ ejaculates Mrs. Spen- 
cer, rousing herself from her usual state of sleepy 
indifference, to turn and look at Miss Wardom 
with awe-struck eyes. 

‘‘What did the duchess say?” ask May and 
Ella Spencer, breathlessly. 

“Oh, she said, ‘Bless my soul, child, look 
where you aregoing,’’’ Jean answers. 

‘‘And you--what did you say?’ pursues 
Ella. f 

“I stepped Off the: train, and said I was 
sorry. Poor lady! She must have thought us 
# dreadful rabble; for while I was begging her 
pardon, someone else hooked a parasol into her 
hair, and ‘I had to untangle it.” Jean stops to 
laugh at the recollection, as she says this. 

‘And then, were you introduced to her?’ 
asks Miss Fanshawe, with interest. 

“No. I did notuknow any of her party. I 
did overhear her say to our reetor’s wife, after- 
wards, ‘Who is) that young:woman talking to 
your daughter?” And Mrs.-Castleman told her 
it was * Jeanie Wardom.’: So I suppose her grace 
sometimes ‘remembered my'existence, when she 
arrayed herself in her brown satin dress. I am 
afraid:I tore) it.out of!théiigathers.: I was very 
sorry, \for and seemede avmicd, jolly. little wo- 
man.” | i ter? ta ¢ 

Jean says this sebeipnitaditenienit and leans 
back in her chait, still, smiling a little at the 
remembrance of her eneousiterwith the duchess. 
Lady Shelton looks ‘a ‘littlé“annoyed, and rather 
abruptly asks Ella Spencer to open the piano and 
play something. 

A brilliant duet’ fromElla and ‘May has the 
effect of bringing thé ‘yOtinger gentlemen imme- 
diately’ from the ‘diting-room:’ Lord Ellerby 
slips adroitly into’a seat beside Miss Wardom. 
Captain Barton devotes himself to his capricious 
and haughty idol, Miss Harrington. Otirer 
* | people “stray” ‘about, OF stand” around the piano. 
Suddenly, there i is a hush, for Blanche Fanshawe 
is singing the Jewel Song’ “in Faust) Blanche’s 
singing! '' I€Gs Hike the jét' of # fountain, throw- 
ing its sparkling waters high into the sunlight, 
and falling again in «cascade of * diamonds. 
Liquid, brilliant, clear, and flexible as water, is 
Bianche’s Voice. Long before the ‘song is over, 
Jean” Watdom ‘has stolen across the room, and 
stands by ‘the piano, listening, fascinated, with 
deepening color and sparkling’ eyes. 

“Oh,” she sighs, softly, when it is over, “I 
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never, never heard any sipging half so lovely.” 
Sir Walter is standing nearher. He does not sy 
a word; but Blanche sees that his eyes are fizpd 
upon Miss Wardom’s face, with evident, unélis* 
guised admiration. She rises abruptly from the 
piano, and no entreaties prevail upon her to sing 
again. 

“Thanks. I am not in voice; to-night,” she 
says, coldly, to Sir Walter. ‘But I am sure 
Miss Wardom will sing for you.”’ 

“Do you sing, Miss Wardom?”’ asks Sir 
Walter, eagerly. 

Jean blushes her pretty wild-rose blush as she 
answers, unwillingly, ‘‘I used to sing a little, 
at home. But it was only songs and ballads. 
No one could care for them after Miss Fanshawe’s 
levely singing.’”’ 

“‘Oh, but we do care.’ We all love old songs. 
I adore ballads,”’ Blanche protests, eagerly: She 
plainly sees that Miss Wardom’s attempt to sing 
will cover her with ridicule, and she is deter- 
mined she shall sing. She entreats, and makes 
other people entreat, until Jean yields; and going 
to the piano, softly touches a cliord or two, 
and begins to sing. 

It is indeed an: old-fashioned song she has 
chosen: the song about “+My Nannie; 0!’ that 
nobody sings in these days. She sings it simply, 
clearly, in a sweet, sympathetic voice that memuant 
the heart. i 

The med, at eaist, Like it. They draw around 
the piano,, and listenseagerly. If her voice 
trembles a little at first, it is full and steady 
long before she reaches the last verse : 

“My Nanriié’s simple, fair, dnd young, 

Nae artful wiles to win ye, 0; 

May ill befa’ the flattering tongue, 
That wad beguile my Nannie, 0! 

Her face is fair, her heart is true, | 
As spotless as she's bonny, 0! 

The opening gowan, wet wi’ dew, 
Nae purer is than Nannie, 0!” 

‘‘My child, that is charming;’* exclaims old 
Lady Wynne, her bright, dark eyes looking 
suspiciously dewy. 
stop. Sing again for us.’’ 

Thave ia 0, sharpersl, entqpesien Goh anatt. The 
gentlemen are so enthusiastic in their admiration 
of the song and the singer, that. Blanche could 
almost. bite out her tongue in her vexation. She 
had brought it on herself.. She. had meant to 
make ‘‘the girl” ridiculous, and she has given 
her a triumph. 

The days go by. 
weeks at Shelton Hall. She is very happy. 
Lady Shelton and Sir Peter pet her; Lady 
Wynne ‘unbends to her more than. to aayone 
else; and-the gentlemen unanimously admire 


Jean Wardom has been two 


lib restamedacaas shall not } - 





her. If some of the ladies dislike, scorn; or 
envy her, she does not seem to be aware of it; 
but goes on her way, bright .andesunny, and 
sweet as the summer weather-itself.: 

“Whore going to walk; this lovely morning?” 
Jeanasks, as she stands by:ithe drawing-room 
window, and looks out on the emerald lawn, and 
the cool shadows of the park beyond it. 

“You and Ff are,’ answers Lord Ellerby, 
so very promptly that everyone laughs. Every- 
one but Jean, who colors a littlé, and parts her 
lips, as if to speak, but closes them again. She 
is undeniably vexed at this eool appropriation of 
her} and it is not the first time, either. At least 
Sir Walter thinks this of her. 

“FE beg your patdon, Ellerby;’’ he says, coolly. 
‘Hate to disappoint you, bat Miss Wardom is 
going to ‘ride ree mes «Are you not, Miss 
Wardon?”’ 

“Oh, I should like 2 very much,’’ Jéan replies, 
eagerly, giving him a quick, grateful glance. 

“Do I undefstand that you have a previous 
engagement with Sir Walter, Miss Wardom?” 
Lord Ellerby says, with wrath and indignation 
im his tone... § 

‘Miss Wardom can surely do as alee pleases, 
Ellerby,” Sir Walter says, carelessly. 

‘* Was it a previous engagement, Miss Wardom? 
Otherwise, Wyntie had no right—”’ 

Lord Ellerby is speaking hotly; but Jean 
stops him, with a little smile and gesture. 

“«T had no-engagement with either,’’ she says, 
very gently, “‘but I prefer to ride,” And then 
she quietly leaves the room. “ 

Sir. Walter, looks out of the window, and 
whistles softly to conceal a smile, while Lord 
Ellerby frowns: darkly, and flings himself down 
in a chair beside Miss Fanshawe. 

‘Oh, I am so much obliged to you for taking 
me to ride, this morning,” Jean exclaims, as she 


and Sir Walter go. 


“The obligation is entirely on my side, Miss 

Wardom,”’ laughs Sir Walter. 
** Yes, I know,’’ Jean answers, laughing in 
turn. “But if you knew how'much I did not 
want to walk with Lord Ellerby. And I really 
saw no way out-of it, till you so nobly came to 
the rescue.” 

“Then it is Ellerby I am indebted to, after all; 
you only ride with me, to escape a. worse fate,” 
Sir Walter suggests, mischievously. 

Jean laughs, and flashes a demure little glance 
at him; but she does not speak. He leans for- 
ward. to see her face; for a sudden doubt comes 
over him, at: this, like a dash of cold water. 
Perhaps she is. only riding with him, to escape 
a worse fate. The decided discomfort which this 
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idea occasions bim, opens his eyes to the knowl- 
edge that he cares very much to ride with her; 
to talk with her; and that he would like this 
summer day, and this ride with Jean Wardom, to 
go on and on, indefinitely. 

“You don’t answer me,’’ he exclaims, rather 
vehemently. <‘ You are too honest to’ disclaim, 
and you cannot say you would have cared if—” 

But he never gets any further; for Jean lifts 


her lovely eyes to his face, in utter undisguised } 


astonishment, and interrupts him. 

“ Why, of course I wanted to come, anyway,” 
she says. “ You and I have always been friends. 
You are always good tome. Why shouldn’t I 
like to ride with you??? 

«Why, indeed,’ he replies, gayly. . ++I was 
talking nonsense. -But tell me why you disliked 
somuch the prospect of a walk with Bllerby.” 

Jean looks away, and golors a little, but will 
not answer. , 

* Don’t you like him? Ladies generally adore 
Ellerby, and I ameure he tries‘hard to make you 
like him,”’ Sir Walter ry are eppacg her 
keenly as -he says it, (90 © 

“No. I neither like, nor menpel ind and I 
wish he would mot-try to make me like him; for 
I never shall,” Jean answers, at last, with em- 

is. 

“Poor Ellerbydw ‘That ischard lines for him,” 
Sir Walter says, generously. 

“Not at all. He-is not a person to be in 
earnest about anything, except that, like some 
people I have read about in the Bible, he. “aetie 
evil with both hands, earnestly.’ ”’ « 

. Certainly, Jean herseif is earnest,in the quiet 
contempt ‘ with which\.she says this. Then, 
giving her horse a touch with the whip, she goes 
off in a canter. 

Through quiet country lanesthey ride; by the 
side of peaceful streams, shaded by. drooping 
willows; then slowly homeward, through shady 
wood roads, where the summer sun scarcely pen- 


etrates. It is an enchanted ride, that Sir Walter | 


never ' ‘ 
“Ares you tired? I hope not,’? Sir Walter 
says, as-he assists her to dismount. ‘* Remember, 
We are to have @ great many such rides, I will 
bring over my ‘ Belle,’ as I said, and then I hope 
you will ride with me every. day?» He half 
Whispers this audacious pyr ee but nfs eyes 
seek hers, boldly, ; 

“Oh, I'don't ‘know! 


Perhaps, if—if Lady 
Shelton will let mé,* Jéan replies, with a pretty 
blush, and then she runs’ away upstairs, the hap- 
Piest girl in the world. 

Sir Walter strolls into the drawing-room, 
Which is full of ladie#, and Mrs. Fanshawe asks, 





with a half sneer: ‘I hope you found Miss 
Wardom able to ride, without holding on by the 
pommel ?”’ 

«She doesn’t lack confidence in other things,”’ 
interposes Miss Fanshawe, with a sneer she does 
not attempt to hide. 

“What do you mean?’ says Sir Walter, 
‘bluntly. 

‘Oh, it is her manner,’’ says Blanche, inno- 
cently. ‘It is not fast, you know, but—well, 
she speaks her mind with such terrible plain- 
ness, sometimes.’? 

*‘Has she much mind to speak of? She 
strikes me as a silly little thing,’ Miss Har- 
rington remarks, carelessly. 

**She lacks culture, poor dear child,” Mrs. 
Barton chimes in. 

‘“‘Shockingly under-bred,’’ 
utters, witha portentous shake of the head. 
girl should be allowed to—’ 

‘‘To speak the truth ?’’ breaks out Sir Walter, 
with a rather dangerous look. 

Mrs. Fanshawe glares at him, and does not 
answer. 

* Don’t you think her—a kind-hearted, oblig- 
ing sort of girl, though?’ ventures Ella Spencer, 
in a timid voice. 

Mrs. Fanshawe looks at her, and shakes her 
head again, 

** Ah, indeed!’ she says, coldly. ‘‘Isn’t it 
rather a*pity, my dear, that you should copy 
such very defiant and objectionable manners as 
hers f”* 

Sir Walter feels that he can endure no more, 
and so walks off into the library. Lady Wynne 
is writing there. 

* What is the matter, Wat?’ she asks, looking 
up as he enters. 

“Those women!” he steatuhies vehemently. 
‘““ Why eah’t they let Miss. Wardom alone? She 
has done nothing to them."?; \ 

‘Oh yes she has,” Iiady Wynne replies, tran- 
quilly. ‘*She dares'te be pretty and pleasing ; 
and che shamés them, too, by her truth and 
honesty. Do you know-what she makes me 


Mrs. Fanshawe 
‘“ No 


: thinkof? She always brings: to my mind that 
line‘ of Keats’ : 


‘Oh, ‘what a power has white 
simplicity !’”” 

Two more weeks of glorious summer weather 
drift by. ‘Jean has half a dozen delicious rides, 
on Sir Walter’s pretty bay, * Belle,” which he 
has had ‘brought over from his place, twenty 
miles away, as he had promised. 

Can she ever forget that last ride of all, when 
they draw rein on the summit of the highest hill 
in the county, and watch the sun going down in 
splendor behind the western hills? Jean leang 
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forward to rest her cheek on her hand, and they 
are both silent. 


“In that lost land, in that soft clime, 
In the crimson evening weather,” 


She quotes this in an absent tone, scarcely above 
her breath. 

«What are you thinking of?’’ Sir Walter asks, 
‘bending to see her face. ‘There is no ‘lost 
land,’ surely, in your memory ?”’ 

She rouses herselfjvand looks up with a smile. 
«+ No—I was only saying it over,;because it is so 
pretty: ‘the crimson evening’.weather.’. .Did 
you imagine,’ with) anvarch ‘look, ‘ that “\I was 
thinking of my fixst love,’ like Owen Meredith ?”’ 

‘‘T—rather hoped yyou might be—and that 
your thoughts"had not-very fur. to go, either,” he 
says, daringly, bending his dark| eyes ion her. 

Jean turns and looks athim, langhing. 

“IT won’t pretend! nét tounderstand you,” she 
cries, gayly. “I can-onlybedmire,your sublime 
assurance.” 0 #degid ‘f diet? od? daone : 

“Do you think .Zoem jesting?’”’ he exclaims, 
pressing nearer to her, and laying his hand on 
hers. ‘Don’t you know I would rather, havea 
place in your thoughts, than have anything else 
this: world can give me ?”? agen: > Jton pat 

“Why, you have a place there—e very; high 

one, too,’” sliereplids, blushing and smiling, yet 


cenit her hand gently away from bim,, 

“ Ah,’ ‘but—I cannot be content, without -the 
first—the dearest place there,” he says»quickly 
and passionately. 

Jean shakes her head, smilingly. 
little too soon to expect me to giveyt'that?” 
she says, and them she adds, quickly, <4 See, 


>} Ute? & 


“ Isn’tdta 


the sun has gone down! We will be late:for dint 
ner, if we do:nothutfy??)).And with a, werd 
and a touch to Belle, she is off. . »? 

Sir Waiter acknowledgés ta himself that it is 
** too soon” te: dare Hope that she loves him, and 
he determines to be piitienés oHe: will not speak 
again yet. But ;i® there '‘po,'*slove-making”’ 
without words? His ey2sjhisweice, his manner, 
say so plainly ‘I love yquys:ithat Jean hears it, 
feels it, during all thatelong, delicious ride home 
in the twilight, and during all,the/evening, that 
follows. She dees nottalk) much, )to shim ; ,for 
Lord Ellerby manages to get his ‘‘ innings.”’ now, 
and makes love to her himself ina way, that leaves 
her very angry and indignant ; but. new and then 
she meets a glance of those earnest: dark. eyes 
of Sir Walter's, thiat sets her heart, beating, and 
there is a moment,at, ‘‘ good-night”’ time, when 





To-morrow! To-morrow! Well, it comes; 
a balmy, perfect summer day. Jean appears at 
breakfast in a soft, flowing white dress, and 
looks ravishingly pretty. There is a handful of 
dewy roses on her plate. Shg does not need to 
ask who put them there; but glances across the 
table at Sir Walter, nods in answer to his pow 
and smile, and proceeds to fasten the flowers at 
her throat. One great, velvety. crimson rose she 
tucks prettily away amidst-her dark hair. 

‘What time shall we, ride, to-day, Miss War- 
dom ?’’ asks Sir Walter, after breakfast. 

“‘ Not till after luncheon, I'think,’’ she answers, 
‘*T have promised to show Mrs. Spencer a new 
knitting-stiteh, this morning,’ 

«Then E will ride over to Langford, with Sir 
Peter, now.: You will be ready ?”?»»He goes away 
reluctantly, end Jean watches him riding down 
the avennée;and turnipg to look back and wave 
a farewell to her. 

Then she gives,her whole mind to Mrs. Spencer 
and the new stitch, « 

Meanwhile, May.imbo ian whtbnsiestio little 
soul, sits and watches her, admiringly. 

‘+ Whatiis the matten with youto-day, Jeanie?” 
she asks, presently...‘ You look—so preity—I 
could just eat you.”’ axel, 

“Oh, you goose,” Jean laughs. ‘If you were 
tot sitting there, idley yot® wouldn’t talk such 
nonsense. ‘ Idleness.i¢ the parent of mischief.’” 

.‘*Well, buterrohg edo think you ought to be 
the happiest girl imthe world. You have every- 
thing :. beauty, and ri¢hes, and—” 

“ Do you call fiveshundred a.year ‘riches !’” 
Jean asks, Carelesshysi ‘t+ It.is quite enough for 
me, but it is notygenerally, considered riches.” 

‘+ Rive hundred ai year?) seas I thought— 
we heard—” 

May stops, iniopen-thouthed astonishment. 

“ Heard ywhat 2... Jean asks, putting down the 
knitting, andilooking at her inquiringly. 

“Why, that:you had millions,’ May gasps. 
How did;you hear, that? Who could have 
told you such a falsehood?” Jean.asks: this 
with quick, sudden surprise.|. No ome answers. 
There is a dead, silence in the room, . She sees 
everyone-looking,at her, with surprised. glances. 

ft May, tell. me, is it only your nonsense, or 
did. anyone. really, shielnedate Shelton, what 
does she mean ?”’ ‘ 

She turns, with a nies appealing look, to 
her jhostess. . But..the latter,looks, as blankly 


' amazed as anyone else; and when she speaks, it 


her hand rests:in-his, and he whispers, softly: : is in an, utterly, bewildered, tone. 


“ Will to-morrow be too.soon?”” She runs away, } 


“My dear, I thought’. she says. ‘‘ Good 


without answering, except by down-dropped eye- } heavens, you dou’t. mean: to,gay that—that your 


lids and the sweetest blush. 


} uncle didn’t leave you his money?’ . 
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“He left me five hundred pounds a year. He 
thought that was etiéugh for a woman. The 
rest of his fortune he left to his nephews.’ : 

Jean speaks véry steadily and clearly: The 
words are fatally distinct. Everybody hears 
them.- Mrs. Fanshawe and her daughter ex- 
change swift glances of triumph; and Miss 
Hartington puts up: her eye-gldss: deliberately, 
and stares curiously at Jean. 

There is nothing for Lady Shelton ‘to do but to 
burst into tears, and ‘waddle out of the room; 
which she does promptly.. Jean ‘looks around 
the silent circle, and says, with Quiet dignity: 

«Pam very sorry there has been Sich a mis- 
taken impression about me? ''T do aed know how 
it happehed.” i 

WNever mind, miy Tove,” em ‘Biainy Mrs. 
Spencer, taking Jean’s hand. “I am sure we 
all love you as mudh as if you had millions. 

“Tam sure you do,” whispers Jean, with a 
grateful look, and ‘then follows Lady Shelton. 

lady Shelton is bitterly niortified' and dis- 
tressed. She is not '# reasonable ‘wonidii ;' ‘80 
poor Jean finds herself ‘treated ‘as’ a culprit, and 
scolded, because of Lady Shelton’s mistake. 

“You did not téll me ‘he had not left you his 
money, when I asked you to come’ here,” she 
sobs, fretfully. 

“You did not ask me about it, Lady Shelton. 
You wrote to me, kindly atid I was grateful. 
I thought you were kind to me ‘because you had 
been fond of my a Jean aye; bie = 
ering lips.’ p 

“Oh; do ‘TP was, on inns couldn't you see 
that if I had’ known you were pdor, I would 
never have wanted to take you out rm ry ree 

” , 

“I might have seen My but “I aia not, some- 
how,” Jean replies, too bewildered ‘to ‘be’ angry. 
»“ And sinee you ‘Have been héere—all this time 
when Lord Ellerby and -Sit’ Walter ‘Wynne 
have paid you such dévoted attention—dear me, 
child, ask yourself: Would such men care to 
devote themselves to an: insignificant little chit, 
with—with a m-miserable f-five hundred & 
year?” sobs Lady Shelton, quite overcome with 
wretchedness and chagrin. - 

Jean rises up, very pale and very proud. 

“You are quite right. I have been blindyand 
foolish,” she says, in’a cold, restrained tone. 
“Iam quite ‘out of my proper sphere’ here.. I 
thank you ncaidho-steonescadien &, pada amd 
me, and I am going away,now.” ‘s wohade 

Lady Shelton begins ‘@ weak expostulation ; 
but before she concludes, Jean is gone, 

Downstairs, there be iach flutter and excite- 
ment about this astenishing discovery. 





“T always felt there was something wrong 
about that girl,”” Mrs. Fanshawe exclaims, ex- 
ultingly, as the door closes after Jean. 

“Tt was all Lady Shelton’s folly,’ says Miss 
Harrington: ‘Really, the little thing behaves 
very nicely about it.” 

“Her head has been quite turned, I fear. 
Dear me, what a pity,” vaguely laments Mrs. 
Barton. 

They all have a great deal to say about it: all 
except Lady Wynne, who preserves silence. 

An hour later; there comes a quick tap on 
Jean Wardom’s door; and when her little maid 
opens it, there stands Lady Wynne. 

“May I come in?’ she says. 
can answer, she is in. 

‘“«T hear you are going away, child. I am very 
sorry for it.’ And she takes Jean’s hand in 
both hers, and clasps it firmly. 

Jean has been crying, but she is very pale and 
calm now. “You are very kind, Lady Wynne,” 
she says, in a quiet, controlled sort of way. 

““T was dommissioned to bring you a note, my 
dear, andto take am answer,” the old lady 
continues. ‘I wiil sit down, and wait for it. I 
hopé’you will not refuse any request er find 
there.’” 

With: trembling fingers, and a sudden scarlet 
spot ‘om each cheek, Jean opens the note, and 
reads as follows : 

‘Ts’ ft possible you are going away? Pray, 
come down to the library. I must speak to you. 

Yours sincerely, . Watrer Wynne,” 

She turns away from those bright old eyes that 
are watching her, and Qoes to, her desk, to write 
an answer. The cold. little fingers shat hold the 
pen are very steady and resolute. 

Jes,” she owrites, «¢I.am ‘going away. I 
ought mever;to have been here. I cannot come 
down. 1am ‘busyspacking.- I must say ‘good- 
bye,’ new. erp po at your friend, 

Jean Warpom.” 

Lady a rises to take the note; takes Jean’s 
hand with it, again, in her Warm, firm clasp ; 
looks kindly in the girl’s face a moment; and 
then stoops and kisses her. After that she walks 
out, without a word. 

- Jean’s-eyes fill with sudden tears ; but she goes 
back steadily to her packing; and that finished, 
dresses, herself for her journey. Half an hour 
later, comes a note from Lady Wynne herself. 

“ Who ¢an talk, with a maid in the room?’ it 
says. ‘Oomé down to my little parlor, child, for 
awhile, t6 bid me good-bye. Don’t refuse to 
gratify. an old woman, who loves you. Your friend, 

Exizasera Wynne.” 


Before Jean 
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Lady Wynne’s room is cool, and shady, and 
perfumed with roses, that climb around the case- 
ment. Jean has spent many a pleasant hour 
there; but she goes down unwillingly enough 
now. She hesitates; half turns back ; but at last 
she enters, looking very pale in her black dress, 
She is closing the door behind, her, but in an 
instant turns to open it again ; for instead of ‘‘an 
old woman” in a steel-gray silk dress, there 
starts forward to meet her a young man, with an 
eager, handsome fave, and imploring dark eyes. 

She puts out her hand, blindly, towards the 
door. But he is there before her. 

‘‘Jean, you are so cruel! You would not 
come to me, until Aunt Bess cheated you into 
it.” He looks at her reproachfully, standing 
with his back against the door. 

‘Let me go! Oh, I must.not talk to you,” 
she says, her breath coming quickly, and her 
cheeks turning from snow to flame. 

«I will let you go, when you have listened to 
me,” he replies. Then he leayes the door, to 
take both her trembling little hands, and hold 

’ them fast, and look down, with passionate love, 
into her eyes. 

«Qh, Jean, my darling,’’ he cries,, ‘‘ You.do 
love me, don’t you? How can you help it, when } inqu 
I loye you so much—pbetter than my life?’ 

She cannot. help it. She does not speak,; but 
he sees it in the depths of her lovely, truthful eyes, 
Yet she keeps him back, when he is going to.take 
her in his armé.. 

“No, nol?” “she cries. “You have been 
deceived, all this time—and I did not know it. 
You thought I was véry rich—” 

**You are mistaken,” hé says, gravely and 
earnestly. “I have known, for two weeks, that 
the man who married you would get nothing 
but the priceless treasure of your dear, dear self, 
and your love. Jeanie—am Ito have’ that ??? 

She makes no resistance;mow, to the strong 
arms that clasp her so:closely;) or thewarm 
kisses that are pressed upon her lips. She is too 
happy to speak. 

“ Jeanie, I shall not heliews ia my own good 





ween 
fortune—I shall think I am dreaming, if you do 
not say you love me.’ He whispers this with 
tender reproach. 

Then she raises her head, and looks at him, 
with those wonderful dark-gray eyes, that had 
looked his heart away the first time he say 
them. 

“ Ah, I do, indeed, love you,” she murmur, 
softly. 

She does not once think, now, to tell him that 
it is ‘too soon’’ toyloye him, She only knows 
that, half an hour.ago, she was utterly, hopelessly 
wretched, begguse, she thought she was never to 
see him again, and pow his arms are around her, 
and he loyes ber, with all his heart. 

‘* But howd@id you know I hadn’t any money?” 
she bethinkg hergelfto ask,.an hour or so after 
this . 


* ‘ m1 

“‘The Duchess; of Rosedale told Aunt Bess, 
‘Lady, Shelton only imagined the money,’ she 
wrote, ‘You had no millions; but you had the 
sweetest, face, and theprettiest manners, she 
ever saw.’ I wasn’t prepared to contradict her,” 
Sir Walter says, laughing. 

“But did you never think, that—that perhaps 
I knew people thought I -was rich?’ Jean 

inquires, earnestly... 

“Never, my darling! Could I look in those 
dear eyes, and believe you so,false?’’ he asks, 
with indignant tenderness, 

‘| ¥oung peaple,’’. remarks Lady Wynne’s 
Voice, at the door, ‘fJ suppose you do not know 
that the luncheon-bell rang long ago, and that if 
you have come to any/eonelusion,,(oh, I see you 
have,) perhaps it might beas. well to relieve 
Lady Shelton’s mind. She-is still shedding floods 
of tears, I believe. But first—kiss me, child.” 

And with tears im her,bright eyes, she takes 
Jean in her arms.and kisses her tenderly. 

‘* You don’t mind. his:loying. me, then?” Jean 
whispers, anxiously. 

The old lady laughs, and kisses her again, s 
she answers: 

“I am very glad, my dear little Wars Sun 
PLICITY.”” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 476, 


CHAPTER XV. 

Cates Stewart was not a man ‘to cast all the 
seed he’ possessed at one throw, or without first 
examining the soil he wished to plant. During 
his talk with young Gray Hawk, that evening, 
when he seemed mostly interested in the game 
that had occupied many ‘of the Cherokees,’ he 
had been reading the youtig chief’s heart, and 
recording the weak points of his character, as 
they betrayed themsélves occasionally, in spite of 
thé stoicism’ which he shared with ‘all his race. 

Two facts had established themselves in his 
mind. Gray Hawk was ambitious, and held 
himself next to Washaning in power with the 
various tribes‘ of their nation. Again, the young 
chief, redeemed from the savagery of ‘his birth 
by superior education and sdme experience of 
civilized life, loved Washanee with all the force 


of his wild nature, softened, somewhat, but in 
no way diminished, by a rate degree of culture, 
that had lifted them both far above the level of 


their people. This love,-and the ambition to 
succeed the old chief in his power, had entwined 
in his thoughts and thriven with his growth so 
completely that’ they became to him like destiny 
itself. It had never entered his mind that this 
was not the fixed design of Washaning, when 
that astute chief had insisted on securing to him 
all the advantages of his own knowledge; while 
by counsel; arid‘ more than a fatherly interest, he 
had initiated his young mind into those broad 
ideas of statesmanship that had led the Cherokees 
so much ‘in advinee of all the other Indian tribes 
in their progress toward civilization: © 

Stewart Feud this beliéf, and saw in it a great 
lever of strength for his ‘own! ptitposes. All his 
chief’s faith im ‘the ‘man he ‘hail been taught 
efforts hitherto had failed to shake the young 
to look up’ to as @ superior being; who réceived 
his wisdom from ‘the Great Spirit, atid used it 
grandly. Taking Gouinsél’of his ‘own venomous 
jealousy, he Keen pleasure’ it ‘shifting his 
point of attack,’ with dexterous canning, ‘sgeinet 
the heart of this young savage; - 

Full of this object, he soughit’thé' ouibains 
lodging-house, one morning, and "proposed that 
Young Gray Hawk ‘should takes ‘ranible’ with 





him in the woods, that were then thick with 
primeval trees and dense. almost as forests, 
around Washington, and so remained until the 
civil war swept them away forever. ‘They 
would take their guns,” he said, ‘‘ for birds were 
numerous among the trees; while rabbits and 
squirrels, if nothing better, might be scared up 
from the bushes.” 

In his own lodge at home, Gray Hawk might 
have scorued such helpless game as this; but 
the savage principle was strong in him yet, and 
he accepted the proposal eagerly as he would 
once have gone upon the war-path ; for the very 
thought of anything resembling a forest was 
inspiration to him, after spending day after day 
in that close room. 

There was, however, some distance to walk 
before woods of sufficient expanse could be found 
to"allure the young chief into hopes of game} 
but the road they took was bright and beautiful 
with all the soft flush of spring, advancing to 
rich leafiness and blossom. The turf they trod 
was green as emeralds, and soft as velvet. .They 
leaped brooks that threaded the grass like un- 
strung diamonds—gleaming here, in shadow there 
—but murmuring, rushing, and sénding back 
sWeet sounds, like fairy children at hide-and- 
seek in the bushes. 

Gray Hawk félt the influence of a scene like 
this, without ‘knowing it.’ The very breath of 
the woods was like wine tohim. He trampled 
down ‘@ host of wild flowers, feeling the subtle 
intéxication of their perfume as had never done 
in the lnxuriant depths of his own Southern 
forests, when they were crowded with bloom. 
The scent of the earth seemed new to him, and 
wonderfully inspiring. 

The trees were quivering with sunshine in 
their tops: swathed in flickering shadows, from 
the roote half way up. Both in sunshine and 
shadow, birds’ were flitting in and out of the 
half-growii"Tehves, that trembled to the rush of 
théir Wings, and seemed to whisper back their 
love-songs over nest-building. 

Gray Hawk watched the birds, with pleasant 
disdain, refusing to lift his gun; not from pity, 
but because of their littlenecs. as would 
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have leveled his at a pair of robins, chirping over 
some crossed sticks which were to form the foun- 
dation of their love-cradle; but,the chief pushed 
the gun aside, saying: 

“Too small. Too small.’ 

“If you scorn these,” answered Stewart, 
“there will be little hope of any sport for us 
about here.”’ 

‘‘ We will talk, if there is nothing to kill.” 

The young chief seated himself on a fallen log, 
as he said this; and rested his gun against it, 
half burying the stock in moss. 

Stewart wanted nothing better than this, 


Planting his gun against a white birch, fluffed all ; 


over with faint, purplish leaf-huds, he sat down 
by the Indian, softly rubbing his palms together. 

“Well, what shall we talk about—the beauty 
of these woods? They do not compare with 
yours.” 

‘** The shadows are cool. The sun. is bright,’ 
said the Indian, looking around. ‘‘ But. this. is 
yours, That down yonder is ours.” 

“At this season, your woods are white with 
magnolia blossoms. I remember a tree that 


stands forever green close by. the lodge where 
Washanee lives with her grandfather,’’ 

Gray Hawk did not speak. Some subtle sense 
of delicacy kept him sijent, when the Indian, girl 


was mentioned. Somehow, he did not,like,to 
hear her name on,a white man’s lips; so he 
watched that pair of robins, twittering overhead, 
with seeming interest. 

«« And the Cherokee roses. I remember how 
their waxen. white flowers broke. in, masses 
through the green leaves of a.vine that. spread 
itself over Washaning’s lodge. He always posnel 
and trained it with his own hands,’ , ; 

‘‘She—his wife, I mean—brought it .a. tiny 
root from our old hunting-grounds across the big 
river, where it grew wild over the graves of our 
fathers—white men tell me that it covers them yet, 
and will not be driven away by hoe or, plough.’?; 

Gray Hawk spoke sadly, and the gloom of 
midnight came into his eyes. 

“That is why Washaning takes on care of 
the plant by his lodge?” said Stewart, in.a low 
voice, that seemed subdued by sympathy. 

‘For that reason, and another more dear to 
him still: Washaning’s pale-faeed, wife. was 
known among our. people as.the..“Cherokee 
Rose,’ after she settled among, them, ... They 
liked the name, and gave,it to her; but. whether 
it first belonged to the, rose or to her, I do not 
know ; but a love of both grew in their hearts 
together. That is the reason, Washaning loves 
the vine she planted before his lodge.’ 

“T understand it, now,” said Stewart, with an 





appearance of deeper interest ; 
chief never speaks of his wife. 
wonder,at it.’’ 

‘Indians hold their dead too sacred for com- 
mon talk; but,Washaning sometimes holds one 
of those white roses in his hand, and searches jt 
sadly, as if he felt her breath stirring among its 
leaves. Washanee told me this, and she says 
that it seems as if the old man has buried his 
heart in the bosom of that white flower.” 

“If the name was given to her grandmother, 
why was it not also hers?’’ said Stewart. 

‘‘ Because she inherits her:name and every- 
thing else from Washaning. The Cherokee rose 
is sweet for a white woman; but Washanee is an 
Indian ;/ in her name there is power.” 

‘But how can, she, being,a. woman, wield the 
power her grandfather, holds ?”’ 

Gray Hawk drew his fine, figure up, proudly. 

** Washanee’s power will lie im the chief who 
will take her to his,lodge. In that, she will be 
like your -white ladies, who rule through their 
husbands.” 

‘‘ But. what if she should marry one of our 
white chiefs ?”’ 

Gray Hawk started. The thought went through 
his brain like an arrow; a faint ashen tinge 
came to. his face, and he sat there regarding the 
audacious speaker so fiercely that Stewart shrank 
away from him. 

“ You-talk hot treason,”’ he said, with a fierce 
quiver of the voice. ‘‘Qur people would buro 
the man alive who dared to think of it.” 

‘* I doubt if the old chief you warship so is not 
thinking of it now.’’_. 

“« Now—now ?” cried Gray, Hawk, starting to 
his, feet. 

There is much white blood in, Washanee’s 
veins... It is that which makes her so beautiful; 
more; beautiful than any of the women you see in 
our streets. or houges,”’ 

* Beautiful? Yes, but she is, not the Cherokee 
rose, as her mother was,’? ' 

“« But, being her, grandchild, almost white.” 

Gray Hawk grasped his gum, by the barrel, and 
ground its ,butt.jnto me earth, with a fierce twist 
of the hand,,”, ‘t 

“ Washange. is an., ‘Indian. “She will be the 
wifé of an,Indian, strong and brave enough to 
sweep all the white men on earth from his path, 
if they dispute his right to her.” 
ret But if she does. not love the, Indian?” 

Gray Hawk laughed, with, a slow, savage 
grinding of the teeth. 

“Love—love! Can. that be given to the white 
race, by a. woman who: has the blood of many 
chiefs in her veins ?”’ 


but the old 
I sometimes 
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«And of one beautiful white woman,” said 
Stewart. 


Gray Hawk felt the answer go through his ; 


{ horse’s' ‘back; a hand was seen grasping his 
mane, and.a human face, grinning with delight, 
looked down upon them from the saddle, where 


heart like an arrow ; but faithful to the pride of ; Wisse had enthroned herself, after a fierce 


his class, he made a brave effort to conceal the 
shock that thrilled its. pain through every nerve 
of his body. 

Stewart knew perfectly what was passing in the } 
young chief ’s heart, by the strain of his hand on ¢ 
the gun-barrel, and the effort that he made to steel ' 
his nerves against detection ; but he appeared un- 
conscious of it all, and only answered : 

“Love is a feeling which few of the white race 
escape; but I fancy it is generally left to the 
women, with you. Perhaps, after all, it is a thing 
of education.” 

.« Education !’’ repeated the Indian, lifting his 
eyes to the branches where birds were flitting in 
and.out, musical with happiness. ‘* Who teaches 
them. to strive and sing and nestle together in the 
Jeayes, each according to its own fashion? Who 
but the Great Spirit above us all?. The wild 
Indian and the learned white man must go to 
Him for that... White, men, with their dainty 
ways and soft voices, may give us wisdom in 
many things; but they cannot teach us how to 
love; for, that we have our own thoughts and 
terms of expression.” 

“Indeed,’’ said Stewart, with an incredulous 
smile on his lips. 

“When our hearts.are stormy with wild pas- 
sion, or filled with the content of love answered 
by love, we make it understood in our own wild 
tongue, and heart speaks to heart, as the birds 
tik up yonder. We need no white teachers for 
that.”’ 


“But this wild love—does it last,”’ questioned 
Stewart, impressed by the young chief’s earnest- 
ness, and resolving to profit by it. 

“Last?” repeated Gray Hawk, pressing one 
clenched hand on his, breast, and breathing 


sharply. ‘If any white man doubts -that,. let 
him come between the love of a Cherokee brave 
and the woman he has chosen for himeelf.’’ 

Stewart smiled. He liked this spirit in the 
Indian. He was about. to draw the conversation 
more closely around Washanee, when: a singular 
object of disturbance came rushing through the 
undergrowth, winding in and-out between the 
tree-bolls, and causing a wild commotion among 
the ground-birds and thrushes that nestled in the 
grass and bushes. . It appeared to be a riderless 
horse, saddled and with jingling stirrups, rush- 
ing at a swift pace through the woods. 

As the animal came nearer, a flutter of red 
could be seen below the saddle-girth ; and directly 
4 mass of gorgeous color rose to a level with the 


} struggle to ride under the'steed, like a Comanche. 
‘* Hi, hi,” she sang out, in an ecstacy of glee, 
“wanted ter make yer tink de Comanchers wuz 
; a-comin’ Tight down on yer; but dem iron 
© stir’ ps jingled ’gin dis chile’s head, so as I had 
ter climb up here’ gin.” 
Stewart lost all presence of mind, in his aston- 
ishment at this sudden appearance; for the 
$ creature had brought her horse up with a jerk, 
so close to where he was standing, that the 
animal's hot breath flew across his face, and he 
was in danger of being trampled down. Gray 
Hawk seized the creature by the bit, from which 
foam was dripping, and pushed him back upon 
his haunches, at which Wisse turned a half 
somersault on her saddle, and called out: 

‘¢Skeered? Golly, how he am skeered. Tho’t 
dis chile wuz a Comancher sure. Oh, hi, hi, dat 
am fun!’ 

‘¢ Where did you come from, and what are you 
doing here?’’ ,questioned Gray Hawk, shaking 
the girl down to her saddle, with some show of 
anger. 

«Tho’t I waz a Comancher, hi, hi,’”’ persisted 
Wisse, bending her bronze face down upon him, 
with mischief im every feature. ‘’Fraid ob 
Comanchers; seam young missus; I’se gwine to 
skeer her an’ de white chief, jes’ like you is.” 

‘¢ Where is your mistress?” said Stewart, rec- 
ognizing the horse, and wondering at his presence 
there. 

“Done gone ‘long der road, wid white chief.” 

Stewart understood the position of things in a 
moment. 

“* Who is this strange creature,” he said, turn- 
$ ing to Gray Hawk: 

‘“‘Sheiis the slave that Washaning has bought 
to wait.upon his granddaughter,” answered the 
chief, greatly puzzled to account for Wisse’s 
appearance there. 

‘“‘ Then her mistress must be somewhere near.” 

“Down dar,”’ said Wisse, pointing toward the 
road she had left in order to take a wild run 
through ‘the woods. -“‘ She’s down dar, wid white 
chief, sure?’ 

Gray Hawk’s hand dropped from its hold on 
the bit, andi» Wisse, seizing -her opportunity, 
jerked up the bridle with both hands, and dashed 
into the woods, sending back shrieks of laughter 
as she fied. 

“What did she say?” questioned the young 
chief, with strange fire in his‘eyes. ‘‘ Washanee 
here ?”” 
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“ Down in the road yonder, I think. It is out 
of sight, but we-can soon overtake her.” 

Gray Hawk lifted his gun, and prepared to 
move on. Stewart saw that his face was clouded, 
and his eyes shone under the shadow of his bent 
brows. His own face was scarcely less disturbed. 
The same bitter jealousy, that was beginning to 
stir in the young Indian’s heart, had been 
gnawing at his own for days, and just then, on 
the verge of pitting rival against rival, a sense 
of venomous hate possessed him against both. 

The two walked side by side through the 
woods, half a mile or more, in dead silence. Then 
they came in sight of the highway, winding 
through their shadows, and there, lingering by a 
tiny brook that wrinkled down one side of it, 
stood Washanee and Huestice Young. 

That moment, the Senator had uttered words 
that would have thrilled the soul of any other 
girl, loving the man as Washanee did, ‘with infi- 
nite delight; but she stood before him, pale, 
shrinking—as it would seem, heavily laden with 
the weight of her own bliss. She had made one 
effort to lift her eyes to his face; but they 
had drooped, as if held down by some subtle 
feeling of shame, and through the thick lashes 
came a gleam like deep water through rushes. 

‘Will you not speak to me?” pleaded Young, 
with anxiety ; for having once committed himself, 
he was not a man for half-way measures. 

‘Will you not say that there is no offense in 
the love I offer you?” 

He spoke tenderly ; and his voice, musical 
always, was like heayen to her, Still, she could 
not lift her eyes, or fully comprehend the possi- 
bility of what he said. With all her pride, this 
Indian girl was made humble by the passion of 
love that possessed her. 

“Will you speak again?’ she said, after 
awhile, and he saw that she was trembling from 
head to foot. ‘Slowly and clearly ; I—I do not 
understand the ways of your people. I may not 
hear their words aright always.” 

“But you can understand that I love you— 
dearly love you ?’’ 

The girl held out both hands, as if to prevent 
him saying more. 

“And then?’ she questioned, under her 
breath, like @ creature struggling with some 
great fear. 

“Why, then,” he answered, passionately—for 
the girl was so exquisitely beautiful; in the 
humility of her doubts, that he yielded wholly to 
the wonderful fascination of her presence. ‘Why, 
then, I can only repeat the same thing in other 


words. Qur language is too poor for such love as 
I offer you.” 
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You offer me love? I do not understand 
how such offers are made, with white people.” 

* Again and again I offer it.” 

‘* But I am Indian-born and bred.” 

Young drew a deep breath. For a moment his 
heart recoiled; but she was so beautiful, so be- 
wildering in her hesitation, that he scorned 
himself for the moment he had given to doubt. 

** Some of the bravest men that ever lived have 
been so born and bred,”’ he answered, striving to 
convince himself, gs he persuaded her. 

Washanee was in so far an Indian, that she 
held bravery as the one virtue that excelled all 
others; and knowing that a long line of savage 
monarchs had been her ancestors, took the esti- 
mation of their worth to herself. 

For the first time during the young man’s 
pleading, Washanee lifted her eyes to his face; 
and the light within them was like sunshine 
suddenly let in upon the depths of shadowed 
waters. 

«And my grandmother was white—all white,” 
she said, with a smile. 

«Who shall say that you are not, or that the 
best man living is more than a mate for you?” 

Young thought this, in his passionate admira- 
tion; but only answered her by reaching out his 
hands, as if to draw her closer to him. Still, the 
girl held back, though her hands trembled to lock 
themselves with his. Wild, passionate, untaught 
in worldly usages as she was, this young creature 
received his advances timidly ; for at heart she 
was modest as the violets they trod upon. Doubt, 
fear, and great self-distrust, held her irresolute. 
No evil thought of him entered her mind; that 
was impossble to the grandchild of Washaning; 
but-she did not comprehend. Was this confes- 
sion of love a marriage? Was it in this way the 
white chiefs took their brides to the grand lodges 
they dwelt in? She had a vague remembrance 
that in the old chief’s account of his marriage, 
something more had been done, and that he had 
deemed it indecorous to be alone with the girl he 
had won, before some form, that‘ she did not 
understand, had taken place. Was she doing 


‘wrong to stand there, on the verge of the woods, 


trembling, shrinking, yet so intensely happy, 
while he spake to her in that pleading voice, and 
held out his hands with such passionate entreaty? 
With Washanee, this doubt was enough to check 
the wild fascination that was drawing her toward 
him, as birds are charmed into the jaws of a 
serpent. , 

“Girl, girl, are you afraid of me? Or is it 
that I am giving. you unweleome love?’ cried 
Young, impatient with her hesitation. “I hove 
said that I love you, but get no word of reply.’ 
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«Tg the wish of a heart marriage, among white 
folks? Does love hold people together forever 
and ever, as my grandfather, Washaning, lived 
with his wife ?”’ 

The sweet seriousness, the tremulous doubt in 
this question struck the young man’s sense of 
honor, that had been in abeyance till then; and 
for a moment, his face became more than grave— 
anxious. His hands fell downward; he half 
turned, as if to seek a moment's reflection. In 
those few minutes, he had; in’ one mad whirl of 
passion, risked his honor: it might be, the entire 
happiness of his life. Was he mocking this girl 
with a false love, or was he ready to shake the 
very foundations of a great ambition for her sake? 

These were grave questions to crowd into a 
single minute; but, this man cowld neither out- 
rage his own sensitive honor, or wound the deli- 
acy that seemed intuitive in this wild girl, by 
deliberate calculation now. All this might be 
ruin to his life; but even to save that, he could 
not act a part unworthy of his manhood. Wash- 
anee had watched him turn away, and while the 
heart in her bosom fluttered and seemed to die, 
drew herself up more erectly, and grew proud, 
as she felt the sweet hopes of a moment per- 
ishing. 


Young saw this, when he found courage to 
look upon her; and smiling, held out his hands 
again. 

The girl turned away her face. The treason of 
his doubt had stung her pride into swift action. 
She even made a movement as if to leave him. 


“Stay, Washanee, stay. I can answer you 
now. Even as your grandfather loved his wife, 
I will love you, forever ‘and ever.” 

The sensitive pride of Washanee had been 
cruelly stung. The very earnestness of his words 
assured her of the doubt that had gone before. 
With her head proudly averted, she moved a step 
forward, facing the opposite woods ; then halted, 
with a faint cry; turned’ a white, seared face” 
upon him; and flinging up both arms, threw 
herself upon his bosom. 

With that fair creature's arm clinging about 
his neck, and her heart leaping against his own, 
like some frightened aniutal escaped, Young 
could neither observe nor think coolly. He 
oily knew that she was trembling all over, 
amd that more than oice she lifted her head 
from his bosom, and searched the’ opposite woods 
with frightened eyes, even when he was striving 
to quiet her with caresses. 

By and by, she withdrew her gaze from that 
one direction ; felt his arms around her, his breath 
upon her white face, and made a wild effort to 
free herself from his clasp. | Failing in that, she 





dropped her head upon his bosom, and burst into 
@ great passion of crying. 

Surprised and not altogether pleased by this 
inexplieable outburst, Young sought to learn its 
cause, and at the same time soothe her agitation ; 
but all his questions were answered by sobs, and 
he could only comprehend that in some way 
she had been wounded to the heart: perhaps by 
himself; and having lost all self-control, had 
become child-like in her abandonment of all 
pride. 

The young man did not know then, or ever, that 
the poor girl had been terror-stricken, in the 
very height of her proud resolve to leave him, by 
the appearance of two men, just within the verge 
of the woods: two men, engaged in a fierce 
struggle for supremacy of some kind. One 
glance had sufficed to distinguish them as Caleb 
Stewart and the Indian chief Gray Hawk, wrest- 
ling fiercely for the possession of a gun. With 
the first frightened glance, she saw it wrenched 
from the white man’s hold, and leveled with 
deadly aim at Huestice Young. Swift as light- 
ning, she saw the only means of saving him. 
She would shield his life with her own. Gray 
Hawk should fire that shot through her bosom, 
before it reached her lover. . 

Huestice Young never knew why it was that 
his eloquent pleading, spparently so near rejec- 
tion, was cut short by that wild leap which 
threw Washanee upon his bosom. It may be 
that a shade of disappointment checked the thrill 
of pleasure with which he received this swift 
impulse of tenderness, How could he know that 
all her limbs were quivering with dread, and her 
wild young heart beating itself half to death in 
the clasp of his arms, while she expected death to 
both the next instant? Well the brave girl 
knew that no more deadly marksman than Gray 
Hawk could be found in the Cherokee nation, and 
that his anger was terrible as his aim Was certain. 
In her great fear, she seemed to answer Young’s 
passionate appeal with: a sudden overthrow of 
maidenly pride; and in his heart, she suffered a 
loss of esteem, while caving his very life. 

It was well for Huestice Young that the girl 
was brave as her forefathers; for another moment, 
and a bullet from that gun would have pierced 
the heart her form alone could protect. 

During Stewart’s walk through the woods, by 
direct falsehood and erafty insinuations, he had 
aroused # force of jealous wrath in the young 
chief which was fast kindling into dangerous 
ferocity. Though he listened in silence, and his 
bronze countenance never changed, that vicious 
man was surely doing his work. The smoulder- 
ing fire he had kindled in that savage bosom 
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flamed into fury when they came in sight of Young, 
talking so earnestly, while Washanee listened to 
him with flushed cheeks and downcast ‘eyes. 
Then Stewart looked into the face of. that semi- 
savage, and understood with what fire he had 
been playing, and cowered back, trembling. 

The young man’s face was. contracted, and a 
murderous light shone from under the heavy 
knitting of his brows; his upper lip was just 
lifted from the white teeth, giving him the look 
of a wild beast-about to spring upon its prey: 
With the swift movement of a tiger-cat, he lifted 
his rifle and leveled it. 

Rendered desperate. by the storm he had 
raised, Stewart sprang upon the chief, and 
strove to seize the rifle; but Gray Hawk shook 
him off, and again leveled the weapon; but as 
his eye ran along the barrel, he saw only the 
white face of Washanee, turned over her shoul- 
der, and looking, as it were, into the very mouth 
of death. This one woman on all the earth that 
he loved stood between him and his vengeance. 

Slowly the rifle dropped downward, vibrating 
for a moment after it touched the earth, for the 
and that grasped it shook, perhaps for the first 
time since it had handled firearms. Then, with- 
out a word, Gray Hawk strode into the woods. 

Stewart’ followed him, afraid of the savage 
passions he had inspired. Still, the Indian 
strode on in silence:; They had reached the 
very heart of the woods, when he turned, as if 
annoyed by another presence. 

«Go your own way,” he said. ‘Even white 
men like you should be. ashamed to follow 
cowards.”’ . 

‘No one will ever. think of you.as a coward,” 
said Stewart, greatly relieved that the young man 
had spoken at all. 

“But I could not kill her. My hand shook.”’ 

“‘Because you were teo brave to kill.a wo- 
man.” j 

‘« Does the hand of a brave.man tremble upon 
his rifle? Had that been steady, I could have 
shot him over her shoulder.” 

‘«« And been hung for it, with:an army of white 
men looking on. Will you Indians never learn 
that revenge is best eaten cold?” said Stewart, 
with diabolical coolness. 

Gray Hawk. turned fiercely upon him. His 
glance was lurid, Again the upper lip was lifted 
from his teeth. 

«But I am an Jndian—all an Indian. | There 
is no white in my blood. Revenge+-we like it 
hot, hot as fire.’’ 

‘No, no; that is a savage way of devouring it. 
Education should have taught you better. With 
us it is the only thing worth waiting for.” 


“But this man—this white brave. The rifle 
was in my hand. Why is he alive now?” 

“ Because a woman loves him. One of your 
own women, too; the loveliest of them all,” an- 
swered Stewart, taking malicious pleasure in 
tormenting this other rival, whom he hated for 
the very courage that made him so ungovernable, 

‘‘Washanee?”’ said Gray Hawk. .‘‘I could 
not kill her.. She was clinging to him, but I 
could not kill her.’’ 

“Why should you? She is not to blame; 
but the old man, who brought her here, that her 
beauty might drive us mad. He is wise, subtle 
as a fox, and never meant that Washanee should 
marry among her own people. It is for this 
he has bought up land, and saved gold.” 

‘Ugh !’’ -exelaimed Gray Hawk, fiercely, as 
if a stinging idea had been forced upon him. 

**You were foolish enough to think that all 
; his gatherings would come back to the nation, 
That he would give Washanee and all his wealth 








to some young brave, who would fill his place 

; when he dies.” 

Gray Hawk made no reply, but walked on, 
tearing his way through the brushwood. ll at 
once he stopped, and faced around upon his 

; tempter. 

‘*Is it Washaning you would have me shoot?” 
he questioned, with savage bluntness. ‘The old 
man ?”’ 

“Shoot? Oh, no! Atleast; not here. They 
hang men, even Indian chiefs, who shoot one 
another within sight of the marble Capitol out 
yonder.” 

“TI could not shoot the old man. It would be 

. like killing her,”’ said Gray Hawk, whose wrath 
was merging into an agony of jealous pain. “I 
have lived in his lodge, eaten of his venison, and 
followed him on the war-path.” 

“Kill-him! No—that, as I tell you, would 
give you, bound hand and foot, to our laws; and 
they would hang you like a dog.” 

“ But Lam achief--suck can be shot or burned. 
We, too, have laws.” 

‘* By which. traitors who fail in their duty to 
the nation—even the highest of your chiefs—can 
be made to disappear. That might happen even 
to Washaning.” 

Gray Hawk stood for awhile, searching Stew- 
art’s' face with his fierce eyes ; then he walked on 
without another. word. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Wuen Washanee entered her lodgings that 
afternoon, she found the old chief at home and 
alone: very weary and rather cast down, as it 
seemed to her. He had been reading, but pushed 
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ithe book from him, as she came in, and with his glad to find herself quite alone with the old man, 


elbows resting on the table, seemed to be waiting : sitting there by the table, weary, and more than 
to hear what she had to say. ois usually thoughtful. Still she hesitated. This 
At first, the girl hesitated to disturb him, new happiness—this precious revelation of a 
though her heart and brain. were full of wild : ; passion that had made the poetry of her child- 
happiness. She loved, and was beloved; not ‘ hood, was too precious for careless speech. If 
after the fashion of her tribe, but as the poets, ; She could only have given it to‘her grandfather 
who had given her their thoughts, had loved ) as a sacrament, it would have seemed easier. 
through all the ages. This was enough to ineplae ; But after all, the sweet burden of her secret 
all the romance and poetry of her own rare } could never be perfect.withoutssympathy. Some- 
nature, and, for the time, her happiness was ; time she must tell the old man; why not now, 
supreme. True, she had been fearfully terrified, ; when all the feelings of her heart seemed new 
and led into an act from which all that was sen-$ born, like the spring flowers. 
sitive in her sweet womanhood shrank with.a ‘Grandfather,’ she said, drawing a rug of 
feeling of shame; but the girl knew that mad, soft. fawn-colored fur to his feet, and kneeling 
seeming audacity of her love had sprung from } > down upon it, as she had done in early childhood, 
the best part of her nature, and inwardly gloried ‘‘Grandfather, do not take the hand from before 
inthe power of affection that could throw: itself § your face, while I tell you something.” 
between danger and death. Young would never; The old man was weary, and did not care to 
know of the impulse that had thrown heralmost ; move the slender hand from the eyes it shaded. 
unsought upon his bosom. Loyalty to her own } The pure sweetness of his grandchild’s voice was 
race would never permit of that. Noone should } enough for him. 
know how near the man who had: been as a be- ‘¢Grandfather,,.were you very, very happy, 
loved brother to her had approached the act of a when the white lady first let you know that she 
murderer. It might grieve: her grandfather to} loved you?” 
know of it, and he never should. Young might; ‘‘ Very happy,’’ said the old man, sadly, and* 
think her forward and unmaidenly—what then? { with tears in his voice, though there were none 
She knew better; and»need not blush before him, } in his eyes. ‘ Very happy; it turned the earth 
though perhaps there might never come a time into heaven.” 
when she could help that. ‘* So it is with me, grandfather. So it is with 
Washanee was well accustomed to fierce : me.” 
passions and dangerous encounters among her: The old man dropped the hand from his eyes, 
people, and terrible as the peril had been that; and looked down upon her, wonderingly. 
morning, could not realize it as the women of} ‘ With you, Washanee?”’ 
nore civilized nations would have done. Brave: ‘‘ Everything is like heaven to me this morning, 
herself, she was.almost fearless after any danger ; grandfather.”’ 
was passed ; and-even threatened death, by her; ‘‘ Washanee !” 
own playmate and nearest friend, had. no power j “Do not look so’ strangely at me, grand- 
to destroy the great happiness that cast its rosy } father.” 
cloud all around her. “But. what. is the meaning of this, child? 
Wisse had not yet come in; but her mistress} What new cause of rejoicing has come over :you; 
thought nothing of that. The erratic slave might } that. your mouth is quivering with smiles, and 
be in the woods, or wandering in the streets; she} your eyes so full of light ?”’ 
was sure to reach home in due. time, mane ‘<Grandfather, I, too, am loved.’ 
more harm than a torn dress,or perhaps the loss; ‘«Loved?’’ repeated the old man, with a faint 
of her moceasins in the mud of some swamp, } effort to deceive himself. ‘There never was @ 
Young’s horse had »been) found on the wayside, ; time when you were not loved beyond anything 
quietly cropping the grass from the bed of a that heaven has ever sent to me or my people,” 
brook—green, at the bottom, with water-cresses—? “Oh, it is not that,”’ cried Washanee, shaking 
and treading ‘on his loose bridle now and then. } her head, with a movement that almost amounted 
Had Wisse ‘cast the horse loose, of had he to impatience, ‘‘ He loves me—he.”’ 
shaken her from’ the saddle, to which she was; “I have known that long, if you speak of the 
little used? Had she been mounted bareback, } young chief, Gray Hawk,” said the old man, 
there would havebeen no question in the matter ; } catching at the last straw of self-deception. 
for'a wild prairie horse could not have thrown; — ‘Gray. Hawk!!’’ exclaimed the girl, thinking 
the creature off. of the scene imthe woods, and shuddering. ‘I 
80 Washanee had no care about Wisse, and was; hate him—oh, how I do hate him!” 
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“‘Hate Gray Hawk? That would be sad news 
to our people, Washanee; for one day he will be 
their chief. It is so arranged in the council- 
lodge. Our laws do not permit women to rule 
alone; but you will be the queen of his lodge, 
and next him in power.” 

* Queen of his lodge? That is, to be his wife? 
No, no, a thousand times no. I never will be 
that.” 

Washanee started to her feet, panting like a 
trapped eagle. 

‘« A thousand council-fires may burn themselves 
to ashes, before I can be that,” she repeated, 
stamping her foot on the mat, till the beaded 
fringe on her moccasin rattled like tiny bells. 
“« Grandfather, you have not been thinking of any- 
thing so—so impossible?” : 

‘““Why should it be impossible, my child? 
Since you were first laid in the cradle, this has 
been the wish of our people.” 

‘‘ But they never told me of it.”” 

“Such things are settled in the council-lodge, 
and are not for the ears of our women,” said 
Washaning, gravely. “it is not well to make 
them blush before their time.” 

** And Gray Hawk knows this?” 

‘* He knows that our people wish ‘it.”’ 

“And you, grandfather—you?” 

“I only wish for your happiness, my child. 
* Yours, and that of my people.” 

The old man’s voice faltered here. He lifted 
his hand to his eyes, and she saw that it was 
trembling. 

Instantly, the girl sank on her knees again, 
and with loving violence drew the hand down 
from his eyes, to which slow and painful tears 
were creeping. 

“Tam old,” he said, with a faint smile, ‘+ and 
something you have said troubles me. Perhaps 
I am mistaken, after all. It is only that Gray 
Hawk has offended you: he is rash, fiercely im- 
pethous at times; but brave beyond the most 
daring warrior, and wise in all the learning you 
love so much. Qur people will have a grand 
chief when I am gone from them, and you s right 
loyal husband.” 

Washanee hesitated. There was something 
touching in the old man’s distress, that softened 
her resentment against Gray Hawk, while the 
great joy that had overwhelmed it for a time was 
dying out in sympathy. The long, wistful look 
that Washaning turned upon her was too pathetic 
for entire resistance. Still, she could not force 
herself to deceive him. 

ie wiegrs me, grandfather,” she-said. 
give me.’ 

“What have I to forgive, Wasblanee ” 


** For- 
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“Sp much,. I did not know how much, til] 
now ;. but all the love my grandmother gave tg 
you is in my heart for the young chief up Ares 
in the great white lodge.’ 

* But, Washanee, that was but a childish 
liking. ‘This man was kind to you, and gentle, 
as the people about us all seem to be. You haye 
heard him speak, for he is eloquent, and hig 
voice charmed you; but that is not love.” 

A flood of exultant tenderness came into 
Washanee’s face, bringing the glow of ntany 
roses with it.. The lids droeped over her eyes; 
but. the sparkle, as of stars. on water, broke 
through their lashes. The expression of that 
face made the old man faint before she spoke. 

“Grandfather, you have told me what love is 
like, and I know that it is here, deep, deep down 
in my heart, where it has been lying all the time, 
like honey in the flowers we used to tear in pieces, 
while we studied the secret of their sweetness,” 

*¢ But it is for one of our own people. Tell me 
that it is for one of our own people, and I will be 
eontent. I can hardly tell you this: but my 
blood—the Indian blood in your veins—forbids 
a man of the white race to love you entirely asa 
daughter of the Cherokees must be loved and 
honored.” 

“No, no, grandfather; you are wrong there. 
He loves me ;’ this grand white chief, with all his 
power and honors, loves me. Only this mor- 
ing lie told me so.” 

The girl pressed both hands upon her heart, as 
shg said this, and leaned forward, like a queen 
waiting to be crowned. The wild grace of her 
attitude was full of triumph. She evidently 
expected an outburst of surprise, perhaps appro- 
bation ; but Washaning regarded her enthusiasm 


} in dumb silence, speaking nevér a word. 


‘Grandfather, speak to me. Do not look so 
sternly over my shoulders, as if I were not close 
to you. ” 

The old man did speak, at last ; but it was in 
a severe, hard voice, that seemed to be that of 
another person.» | 

“ This man told you that he loved you. When 
and where?” 

“This niorning, in the woods away yonder, 
where birds are singing, and the trees are in 
blossom.” 

“How did you find a place like this?” 

“<] had a great longitig, there in my room, for 
the sight of trees and the sound of waters. The 
little birds under my window had made me home- 
sick for the forest; so Wisse and I went out in 
search of them. We had seen the distance dark 
with woods, and knew that by walking in one way 
we should find them, So we went on and on, by 
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fields, and’ among seattered trees, till they grew 
thicker'and thieker, and the sky was shut out by 
the green of ‘young leaves: Birds were singing, 
asif glad to have us back again; and I think 
we might have gone on till now, everything was 
go pleasant ; but all at once we came to a great 
prook, that ‘ran across the road, and cut the 
woods in two.’ That made us turn’ back, but 
someone on horseback was riding through it; 
and when he came hear, we knew that’it was the 
white chief, Young.”’ 

The old man @rew'a deep breath. He began 
to see that the meeting of these two persons had 
deen an accident. 

«The white chief got down from his horse and 
walked back with us, till Wisse would get on its 
back, and rode off among the’trees ;‘and so we two 
went on together. Hecould not ieave me alone ; 
mid-while we were walking, he—grand-father, it 
was then that he told me that he loved me dearly, 
just as you told her that night in the meadow, 
‘with nothing but‘the moonlight to look on.” 

The old man sighed, heavily. 

“And it was then, grandfather, that every- 
thing around us seemed to change’ and grow 
wonderful with new beauty, as the meadows 
turned to heaven while you were crossing them, 
with the fair white girl, who loved you dearly as 
he loves me; in spite of your Indian blood.” 

“But who pined and perished in her sweet 
youth, like a transplanted flower,” said the old 
man, sorrowfully. 

“But she loved’ you always?” . questioned 
Washanee, listening for his answer as if her life 
depended on it. 

“Fondly, entirely, to the last.” 

“As loyal whites can love us Indians when 
they follow their own hearts,’ cried the girl, 
with a thrill of triumph in her voice. 

Washaning could not force himself to express, 
even in an-indirect form of questioning, the 
doubts that lay heavily on his heart; but she 
saw the trouble.in his eyes, and unconsciously 
answered it. 

“As my grandfather loved his ‘wife; he will 
love me.”’ 

A swift flash of light. in the old man’s eyes 
bore prompt evidence of the relief he felt. 

“Did Huestiee Young say that, Washanee?”’ 

“Yes, grandfather.” 

“ And you ,? 

“There was too much joy in my heart for 
much talking. It seemed as if the birds and the 
whispering winds answered for me,” replied the 
girl, evasively, for she! remembered the tragic 
interruption of her Tove Beene Dy Gray Hawk, 
and guarded his secret, with loyal heroism. 
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During some minutes, 'a dead silence prevailed 
in that room. The old man’s keenest doubts 
had been to some extent removed; but under- 
neath them lay many causes of anxiety that no 
human being could understand but himself. That 
which he had dreaded for years, but would not 
force himself to guard against, had happened in 
the most nafural way, as if destiny itself must 
forever be wheeled upon her course by an ac- 
cidént. This one morning had, for aught he 
knew, changed the destiny of a whole nation, 
and rendered fatile the efforts of a lifetime. 

While he sat*lost in deep dejection, feeling 
the need af energy, but held down by a weight 
of ‘years, the girl sat at his feet, regarding the 
changes of his countenance with wistful anxiety. 
In the depths of her being, the greatest happi- 
ness that God gives to humanity lay like a nested 
bird, giving out a soft flutter of joy now and 
then; but spite of this, a cloud had gathered 
about her, and she could not look upon that old 
man, in his silent trouble, without fecling that 
this love was in some way doing him a great 
wrong. Had he:pledgéd his honor to the councils 


‘of hisown nation, or to the young chief Gray 


Hawk, and must that be wrecked in order that 
her happiness might be completed ? 

These and many‘ other vague thoughts: swayed 
the girl’s mind, filling it with shapeless anxieties. 
Then the fierce wrath of Gray Hawk, which had 
already led him to the verge of a murderous 
assault: how might that be appeased? Under- 
lying all this lay the sweet consciousness that 
she was beloved. All the rest was uncertain and 
doubtful, confusing her thoughts somewhat, as 
clouds swept ove? the bright waters of a lake 
without disturbing their depths. 

But the old man remained silent: so wrapped 
in gloom that he seemed unconscious of her 
presence; and when, awed by this, she arose 
softly, and stole out of the room, he was not 
conscious Of the movement. 

In the corner of het own chamber, Washanee 
found her sable hand-maiden cowering on her 
bearskin couch, in a.state of pitiful dilapidation. 
Her garments were torn in many places. One 
moccasin was wet, and stained with, mud, that 
reached half way up the legging. This covered 
the only foot ‘visible,’ for the other was tucked 
under her, with furtive craft, that its naked and 


"¥ scratched condition might escape notice ; for its 


covering had been left deep in the mud of some 
swamp through which she had tramped in her 
desperate efforts to reach home after that exhibi- 
tion of Comanche riding. 

Washanee lodked on the forlorn creature with 
surprise. 
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After awhile; the old man became conscious that 
he was alone; and lifting himself wearily from 
the chair, began to pace the room up and down, 
with a step that fell like lead upon the floor. 
Once or twice he halted in his walk, and seemed 
to argue desperately with his own thoughts. 

“‘That promise—oh, that. promise! All this 
evil finds its root there. Had I, but. found 
strength to resist her appeal—had I been true 
to my people, rather than pitiful to her, this 
fever of the heart neyer would have seized upon 
the child. My love, my wife; neyer asked so 
much. She knew how great the.cost would be; 
but her child had no such experience. She could 
not tell how fatally the curse of mixed blood 
might work itself out in the destiny of the babe 
that lay upon her. bosom, when she wrung the 
promise from me ; but I knew—had I not felt it in 
every nerve of my body, in every thought of my 
mind? Even if my wife had asked this thing, 
I should have refused; it. Still, our daughter 
was so like her, as she lay there in her first 
motherhood—that cruel motherhood, that has 
well-nigh drawn the heart of her child away 
from her own people—God forgive me, God‘ 
forgive me,,it is the white, blood in her veins 
that draws her forever and ever toward our 
enemies.. The people who would have loaded 
me with knowledge as a charity, but when they 
had moulded my nature almost in harmony with 
their own, spurned me from them, as if I had 
been @ strange dog who had dared to lie down 
on their hearth-stones. 





wen, 

‘Is it the white man’s learning that has lured 
Washanee into this fatal passion for this one 
man of a people who forever have and forever 
will trample us-ander foot? . With that, I strove 
to fill her heart with love of the grand features 
of our own free life. I have tried to mingle the 
culture, the self-sacrifice, and tender thoughtful 
ness of her grandmother, with the energy and 
wild force of my own people, that she might be 
@ blessing to them, when I am called to my 
fathers. 

** It was for this, the brightest and best of our 
young men were taught to soften their wild 
sports and fierce war spirits with the study of 
books, that they might learn that thought may be 
more powerful than the arrow or the bullet. God 
help me—have I failed, utterly failed, in both?” 

Washaning flung up both hands, as these 
thoughts crowded on him, and wrung them ia 
passionate despair. 

‘(In performing thatjone promise, wrung from 
my weakness .when Washanee’s mother was 
dying, have I brought down misery to her, and 
ruin on my people? Spirit of my fathers, forgive 
me, forgive me, if I have !’’ 

After this one outburst of passionate distress, 
the old man sank into his chair, and burying his 
face in the folds of his cloak, sat there motionless 
as a statue. The stoicism of his race had fallen 
upon him, and/whatever he might suffer of pain 
hereafter, no‘“human being would ever be per 
mitted to see it. 

‘\[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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RES® AND PEAOR. 


BY ALEX. A. 


Tue red-buds blossom on the hill, 
The hill you loved so dear; 

The mountain pink is starring still 
The greensward far and near. 

Pmliiaeeiagien, 

AN thitigs; exalt if birth— 
But not, alas! foriyou. 


The gleaming river, far below, 
Winds on in endless sheen. : 
Paét distantiorcharde white with siie,’ 
By willows fringed with green. , 





A 


IRVINE. 


The yery sky, that bends above, 
~~ Puts on its tend’rest blue. 
All things awake to life and love— 
But not, alas! to you, 


You sleep afar. Yet on your breast 
The earliest roses fall ; 

And glad Virde sing, you to your rest; 
And God, He knoweth all! 

And to you, dear, while breath survives, 
Two lonely hearts ‘are trae— 

‘Theirs are the tears, the broken lives, 
The Rest and Peace for you. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


{ “BY FANNY 
‘Tas was my sin, I confess, 

I kissed her out there in thegarden. 
She wore an Indian dress— 

This was my sin, I confess, 


| 


DRISCOLL. 


. If Thad loved her the. less, 
niu we ay pS ama 


there he aren 


ij 





HER UNCONSCIOUS REVENGE. 


BY FLOBA ELLICE STEVENS. 


Sue came out of a purplish sort of a house: 
one with a quaint, overhanging roof. It had 
evidently been built by a person of some taste ; 
imitating, to a certain extent, old-fashioned 
models; but was modern in its conveniences. 

She had an olive sort of complexion ; brownish- 
black hair; just a hint of scarlet on her cheek 
and lips; and most noticeable of all, gray eyes, 
under fine straight eyebrows. She was not 
beautiful, exactly: she was more like a sketch 
dashed off in an‘hour by an artist; eager and 
full of enthusiasm; grand of conception ; but in 
which there would be left room for imagination. 
She was some such a_ portrait as you find in old 
dark galleries, in a frame thatis oak, and dark 
and curious, When she walked, it was rapidly 
and firmly: there was a suppressed energy about 
even her most nonchalant mévements, that, if you 
were @ critic, you would have noticed, with 
a lively interest; it was exhilarating, as is a 
quick wind blowing over the prairies. 

Vandyke Randolph was a critic, and he noticed 
this, 

She wore, this day, a short, soft white cash- 
mere: there were puffs and tiny tucks in it; 
and on one smooth white wrist was a wide ame- 
thyst bracelet. Randolph felt, vaguely, how 
perfectly simple it all was; and yet he liked it. 
She stood in front of the house, calmly uncon- 
scious of any scrutiny ; there was a little eager- 
ness in the wide purplish eyes; while a saucy 
breeze that came up ruffled the fringe of hair 
upon her forehead, and put a sort of a spirit into 
the whole scene. 

Randolph instinctively likened her to a thistle- 
blossom: she suited a strange artistic mood he 
happened to be in; he felt as if, with her, one 
would ever be looking for the frame. 

After awhile, she went into the house: it 
made him slightly savage, as if she had no right 
to spoil the delightful effect: his artist blood 
grew rebellious; but as he did not see ex- 
actly how to help it, he too concluded to go 
into the house—the one opposite—where he hap- 
pened to be stopping. } 

‘That night, his dreams were affected by a 
eee womanish figure—the girl of the purplish 


He ‘heard a good deal of -her. She was nine- 
teen, and had been for two years a wife. Her 





father had died; Clay Evans had been his partner, 
and the one with all the money in the firm. He 
had thought it his duty, doubtless, to marry her ; 
and she, for a home, to accept him. Love—well, 
there were many years between nineteen and 
forty; mutual respect. was the most to be ex- 
pected of such a union,.under such circum- 
stances. . 

‘So the Prince Charming has not come yet, it 
is evident,” Vandyke Randolph muttered, under 
his breath ; and felt, he could hardly have teld 
why, relieved. Not that he was a wicked man: 
he was at most a selfish one. Dorothy—Mrs. 
Evans—was a pleasant study, and he meant to 
study her. If she drooped a little under the 
treatment, so that she lost not the charm of her 
odd, lovely face, the simple grace of her ways, 
what mattered it? He had rightly measured 
her: she would reveal nothing; would even 
sternly quell the "questions of her own heart ; 
and so the play promised to be interesting. 

Later, he'saw the husband: a plain, brown 
man; ‘rightly named Clay,”’ Randolph thought, 
sardonically ; he seemed to care little for any- 
thing save business, least of all for his wife. His 
wife? Thinking of her, Randolph somehow got 
on to marble, and the Psyche. 

She interested him as women did not usually : 
he hardly defined the reason himself. Her 
beauty was not so great, her accomplishments 
few. 

She played the piano indifferently, the harp 
well. She read no foreign tongue, save German. 
“TI liked that,” she said, as if apologizing for 
the preference, ‘even before I understood it. It 
is all rhythm.” : Her husband, who spoke Span- 
ish very well—it was useful in his business in 
New Mexico and Southern Colorado— weuld 
teach her that language, some day, when he was 
not so busy as now. 

‘I should never be too busy,” thought Ran- 
dolph. 

She painted, too, a little, in water-colors; for 
she was not ambitious: no flowers, as mest 
ladies he knew did. Landscapes, sometimes ; 
and these were always bold little bits: he would 
have liked to sketch them himself. Animals she 
was more fond of; and she had some heads, 
even; one was well executed, indeed: a boy’s, 
under a bent gray hat. In all she “a . was 
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much that was faulty; but she was always 
original. 

He felt a slight pity when” she confessed, 
though not in the penitent tone that he would 
have liked, that she found no sympathy for 
Emerson; but his opinion became more respect- 
ful, when she talked eagerly and well, when 
the topics came to Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, and 
Jean Paul. 

Thackeray she did not like, nor even Dickens ; 
but she spoke lovingly of Victor Hugo, whom, » 
modestly she knew only by translations ; of Dante 
and Alfieri: she held her own so well, she had 
such daring opinions, and an actaal brilliancy of 
language, that he listened, was amused, or in- 
terested, as the conversation warranted; and 
was all the while clearly conscious that the talk 
was agreeably helped out by purple-gray eyes, 
under straight dark brows. 

He had come to Colorado to make sketches; 
he had planned a large quantity of work ; some- 
how, he was satisfied that he did not accomplish 
as much as he had intended; he knew the reason 
quite well; but was. unwilling to exactly admit, 
even to himself, that it was pleasanter to guide 
Dorothy Evans’ slim white hands in some diffi- 
culty of drawing, to watch her as she assorted 
colors, and made odd, expressive speeches while 
* she painted; or; when tired, to drop art, and 
talk of books; and the pleasure was scarcely 


marred by the presence of Clay _Evans—often | 


duenna-like near; but obligingly pre-occupied 
with cigar and bundles of accounts. 

He grew to faneying, ‘too, that when he re- 
turned to New York, he should paint one quite 
large picture, and call it Thistle-blossom. He 
was quite sure it would be a suecess; it was to be 
of Dorothy Evans, as he first saw her. Hers 
was an uncommon style, and would “‘take”’ im- 
mensely ; but he wanted to be very careful about 
the treatment. And:so,'and so—but as he did 
not finish the sentence out for himself, we cannot 
presume to do so. 
thing of this, one day; she smiled, and looked 
appreciative. 

In this fashion, the days drifted by—became 
weeks; the cynic, too, was passing away from 
Vandyke Randolph: there was about him an 
eager, feverish air, suited to lovers in their first 
youth. For he came. to acknowledge to himself 
that he loved Dorothy Evans; the purple-gray 
eyes had been too powerful for his soul. I dg 
not know but that, in one way, even this mis- 
taken love made him more worthy—brought him 
out of self; and if, when the bitter-sweet knowl- 
edge had come to him with the first overwhelming 
foree, he had straightway gone away, had 


He told Mrs. Evans some- ’ 


§ plunged into hard work; had sought the com. 
pany of fellow-artisis; of good old women, it 
might have purified him, by the very existence 
of love—such love as Petrarch’s was. 

But he was too selfish for such a course; it 
was pleasanter to stray on; to feed the flame not 
only in his own heart, but, he doubted not, in 
hers. For he was not only vain, but cruel. 

One day in the early autumn, he met her 
coming into the gate. Her dress was a creamy 
) sort of stuff, and it was trimmed in a singular 
way, with a band of dark-brown silk: a little 
; narrower, and it wéuld have been too narrow: 
a little wider, too wide. About her throat and 
wrists were coiled loosely: some brown wooden 
beads. A singular dress, but it suited her. She 
stood away from the house, out amid the high, 
dry grass; and let the soft autumn sky hedge 
her in. 

He had got beyond thinking that/she consulted 
nature now: nature seemed to wait ‘upon her. 

She held out a book, in its-brown paper cover, 
with a pretty, graceful»gesture. ‘See, I have 
bought Froude, as you recommended.” 

As he had recominended! His breath came 
thick and fast; but he got through some common- 
place remarks somehow. 

He looked matters right.in:the face, that night 
He told himself that he was willing to give up 
for her even his promising artistic career ; would 
flee with her to some other eountry—Italy, per- 
haps. For onee in ‘his life, the man was fairly 
aroused, fairly eager. With the fever still high 
in his heart, he walked out into the cool night 
air: his steps half unconsciously took their way 
towards Dorothy Evans’ home: 

He passed noiselessly through the’ gate, and 
stopped by a clump of hollyhocks, ‘with their 
great silken blossoms. Years’ afterward, he saw 
some'such flowers again; and. turned away from 
them, faint and giddy. 

The window-shutter had become loosened; had 
swung back,-and the curtains were drawn. He 
} saw a sight that chilled him to the heart. She 
was all in rose and garnet, he took that in; every 
fold of her dress, every feature of her face grown 
so dear to him. Her‘arms weré atourid a quiet, 
brown man; her lips were pressed passionately 
to bearded ones—her husband, Clay Evans. 

Randolph saw it ‘all. He had been to her 
merely a pleasant, perhaps helpful, acquaintance: 
this man was her king among men. The pretty 
mists that vanity had spread before his eyes 
cleared away; and so, unconsciously, she had 
her revenge for the:wrongful love with which he 
had dared to love*her. 

And he stepped back into the darkness. 

















EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a dinner or house-dress, of foulard} sash ends. One side of the pointed tablier is 
or louisine silk; but any of the pretty printed} trimmed with a wide Russia lace or guipure 
sateens would make a lovely costume after this; embroidery. Either are put on plain, and turn 

‘ ‘ up on the edge of the tunic. The basque is cut 
' in a point in front, and coat-tail at the back. 


No. 1. 





model. The skirt has ‘a deep kilt-plaiting, three- } The waist and sleeves are trimmed to match the 

quarters of a yard deep; this is mounted on a} skirt. Twenty yards of foulard or any other 
, foundation of silesia. The -tunic forms a long } summer silk, or sixteen yards of sateen, four 

point in front, and the back is in long loops and ‘ yards of lace or embroidery, will be 2 
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No. 2—Is a pretty costume of embroidered’} are made to correspond. Fourteen to sixteen 


muslin, or dotted or figured Swiss. The skirt 
has a deep kilt-plaiting, and the tunic is very 


ie 


tee 
2 2 fetele 


long and full, so as to admit of being looped quite 
high on the right side; the left side is allowed 
to droop, and the back is arranged in irregular 
puffs. The bodice is cut in a long pointed 
basque, which has a wide turned-down collar, 
and a pointed plastroon continued all the way 

wn the front of the basque. Small close cuffs 





} yards of yard-wide material will be required. 


No. 8—Is a walking-costume, for a young lady, 
The material is one of the pretty pin-striped 
zephyr ginghams, with a border. The skirt is 


made short all around, and two and s half yards 
wide. (All skirts are a trifle wider than they 
have been.) The border of the material is used , 
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for the ruffles. Our model has three ruffles all 
around the skirt; the fourth one covers the front 
and side gores, and the fifth is very scant, and is 
continued to the waist, and also covers the front 
and side gores. The polonaise is cut on the 
bodice, so that the stripes may meet in a point 
towards the waist line. It is a simple polonaise, 
hemmed on the edge, and looped quite high at 
the sides to display the skirt. Coat sleeves with 
a corresponding ruffle, headed by a tiny gathered 
cuff.. Turndown collar. This model would also 
be suitable for one of the embroidered robes of 
nun’s-veiling or batiste, using the embroidery 
for the ruffles of the skirt. Of gingham or per- 
cale, fifteen yards will be required. 

No. 4—Is quite a new design for a wlhian 
costume, for a young miss. It is made of nun’s- 
veiling. The skirt has, first, a deep kiltad 
flounce, which is mounted on a foundation 
lining of crinoline; over this is a falling puff, 
which is a continuation of the’ kilt-plaiting: the 
kilting and puff are all in one piece. First 
make the kilting, and as deep as it may be 
Tequired, then arrange it upon the foundation , 
then the puff arranges itself almost: gather it 
and fasten it in its proper place, about four 
inches above the edge of the jacket; finish the 
upper part of the skirt with a plain yoke to 
meet the upper edge of the puff, A plaited 


Norfolk jacket, belted at the waist, completes. 


this stylish costume. For the seaside, this model, 
in flannel or fine checked woolen gocds, would be 
both useful and elegant. 

No. 5—Is a low-necked frock, of pale-blue or 
pink gingham, trimmed with white embroidery. 


It is to be worn over a 

high-necked, long- 

sleeved underwaist, or a 

high-necked yoke and 

sleeves of white nainsook 

may be fitted into this 

frock, and made a part of 

the dress. These low- 

necked colored frocks 

over the white under- 

waists are new and very 

fashionable. The sash 

‘for a wash dress should 

be of the material of the 
dress, and sewn on, as: 

seen in the illustration.. 

No. 6—Is a plaited 
blouse-costume, of ma-- 

rine-blue linen or sateen, 

for a little boy of four or 

five years. The waist is 

long, and plaited back 

‘and front ; and it has a gathered or plaited skirt 
about nine inches deep. The sailor collar, the - 
front of the waist, and the cuffs, are trimmed 





with, Hamburg edging aad narrow, white braids: 





Four or five rows of the braid edge the skirt. 





SUMMER.MANTLEZ:;: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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"We give, “here, an engraving of a new style 
‘Summer Mantle. Folded in with the number is 
a SupPLeMENT containing the half of the pattern, 
full size, It consists of two pieces: 
No. I.—Tuz Hatr or tHe Front. 
No. I.—Taz Har or tHe Back. 
The sleeve, which is'‘a portion ofthe back, is 
to be slightly full on the shoulders. The mantle 
: TT both ‘at. the-back and neck, the lines 





at the waist showing where the gatherings are to 
be placed. The notches and letters show how 
the pieces are to be joined. 

This pattern can be made in satin, cashmere, 
or camel’s-hair. Or it would look well in the 
same material as the dress worn with it. Trim 


with French or Spanish lace, and loops of watered 


ribbon. This is, perhaps, the ‘prettiest, simple 
wrap that has been out for several seasons. 





EMBROIDERED APRON. 


BY MRS. 


JANE SWHAVER, 
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We give, here, an illustration of one of the 
embroidered aprons now. so fashionable; and on 
the Supplement folded in: with this number, the 
pattern for the embroidery, full size. The 


materials required for this apron are one yard of > 


white bunting, and two and a half yards of inch- 
wide ribbon. 

Turn up one end of the yard of material, and 
make an inch-wide hem, and hem-stitch it in; 
then turn up on the right side to the depth of 


in Kensington-stitch, working the daisies and 
buds solid, and. outlining the leaves and stems. 
Use. two shades of green for the stems and leaves : 
the olive shades are the prettiest; white for the 
daisies, with yellow centres, and tip the points 
of the daisies with pink. Make another inch- 
wide hem for! the top of the apron. Run the 
ribbon, either pink or blue, in both the hems, 
leaving the waist hem with long enough ends to 


“tie. The turned-up piece, which is embroidered, 
nine or twelve inches, and to-this transfer the} formas the pocket of the apron: 


a@ convenient 


pattern which we give on the Supplement, Work ; receptacle for all the working materials. 





VALANCE FOR WINDOW: APPLIQUE. 


BY MRS. 


We give, in the front of the number, a valance 
for a window, to:be. done in appliqué, The ivy 
leaves are cut out of, dark-green velvet, and-ap- 
pliquéd on light-green.cloth or felt, with the stems 

in Kensington-stitch with green crewel. 


JANE WEAVER. 


The border of the design is put on with green 
braid, and athick woolen cord edges the vandykes. 
The valance cam be hung over a cloth curtain, 
or over @ piece of dark-colored plush. Tassels 
finish the points of the valance. = 





DESIGN FOR’ PILLOW-SHAM. 


BY MRS. 


We give, on:the Surprnemenr that is folded in 
with this number, a design for a pillow-sham: 
another group of angels’ heads, to match that on 
the June Supplement; the heads are the same, 
it will be ébserved, only /looking another way. 
We add, here, an engraving to show how the 
motto is to be used. The designs may be done 
either in outline, in blue crewel, or in linen. 
Finish the edge of the pillow-shams with a fine 
nainsook ruffle, to be goffered. See the June 
Supprtement for the motto, full size. © 

The design would also be a very suitable one 
for a baby’s blanket, to work in silk or crewel, 
on white flannel; and finish the edge with either 


a binding of ribbon, or buttonhole the-edge with }. 


crewel, like all old-fashioned blankets “were 
finished. The buttonholed edge is considered 
the most artistic finish, although many mammas 
like the ribbon binding best. 





JANE WEAVER. 





BATHING BAG: OPEN AND SHUT 


BY MES. 


We give, in the front of the number, engravings 
of a bathing bag (open and shut), this being the 
season for sea-bathing to set in, and it being 
necessary, when bathing, to carry the appliances 
for the toilet to and from the beach bath-houses. 
Our illustration gives a bag for this purpose, 
made of blue flannel, lined with white flannel, 





JANE WEAVER. 


stitched with blue, and trimmed with pliable 
straw bordering lined with blue. But the bag 
could also be made of coarse crash, and worked 
with crewels. It may be made any size conven- 
ient to carry, according to the necessity of the 
costume being included. The handles are of the 
same material as the bag. 





FOLDING CAMP-STOOL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The foundation is dark navy-blue plush or 
loth, on which the design is worked: either 
@ scroll pattern in cross-stich, or a spray of 
flowers in Kensington-stitch in crewels. If 
the design ‘is one¢ for cross-stitch, canvas must 
be tacked upon the foundation, and the design 
worked on the canvas. The threads of the 
canvas are pulled away when the work is fin- 
ished: A spray of flowers in Kensington 
stitch, we prefer; and crash or linen Java 
canvas may he substituted for the plush, if 
the stool be intended for much use. 





BORDER AND CORNER: RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


These two borders, with corners, can be done ; several colors. This style of embroidery, quick 
in point russe and point de croix, with either $ of exécution and effective, is very fashionable for 
crewels, silk, or ingrained cottons, of one or } tea-cloths, toilet-cloths, etc., etc. 





POMEGRANATE DESIGN: KENSINGTON-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, printed in colors, } corners of a square table-cover, The design was 
we give a beautiful pattern, designed expressly } made expressly for this magazine. 
for this magazine, of ‘‘ Pomegranates.” This de- Work on mummy-cloth, crash, or felt, and use 
sign may be used for the end of a scarf, table-; English crewels in preference to the American 
cover, or for a tidy, or for the centre of a sofa-;} ones. The work is all done in Kensington-stitch, 
pillow. Or the branch alone would fill in the} descriptions of which we have repeatedly given. 





CASE FOR SMALL POCKET-COMB. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


The usual size is about four inches long and embroidery done in filoselle, in the shades of the | 
one inch wide, made with two covered pieces of } leaves and flowers of the désign selected. Both 
firm cardboard, with » narrow ribbon around the } sides of the case must be lined before joining 
two edges and bottom to give room for the comb. } them with the ribbon. ‘This makes a very nice 
The front is slightly scooped out at the top. The ; little gift for a gentleman's moustache comb, and 
covering may be of thin kid or velvet, and the would be very appropriate to give. re} 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Caniyir’s Maraizp Lire.—The publication of Carlyle's ; 


“ Reminiscences,” followed by his “Life and Letters,” 


edited by Mr. Froude, has revealed one of the saddest ‘ 


tragedies, in its way, that modern times has seen. 

That domestic happiness had not been the lot of the 
Carlyles had long been known to their intimate friends. 
The truth seems to be that Carlyle himself was incapable of 
loving, at least in the higher and more self-sacrificing sense 
of that word; and that Mrs. Carlyle, having been disap- 
pointed in her affections elsewhere, married Carlyle because 


she esteemed him, and took pride in his talents, but without, , 


as she herself said, “being in love with him.” 

A more fatal mistake could not have been committed. 
To be entirely just, it must be admitted that after having 
married Carlyle, his wife loyally—yes, more than loyally— 
fulfilled her duties. She had been brought up in compara- 


tive affluence, was an only child, had good talents, had a fine | 


education, and was a favorite in society. This petted and ( 
accomplished girl he took to a lonely farmhouse, miles from , 
a village even, where domestic “help” could hardly be { 
procured, and there she was compelled to cook, bake, and 
scrub, as if she had been a common peasant’s wife. She { 
had, meantime, no society, and a husband who took all her 
sacrifices as of course, and hardly gave her even his own 
company. Afterwards, in London, the same kind of life 
was led, only a little less lonely and martry-like on the part . 
of the poor wife. - “My dear,” Mrs, Carlyle’ once said to a 
friend, “never marry a literary man.” . And on another 
occasion, her words were, “I married for ambition, and I 
have been wretched.” * 

Carlyle’s excuse to himself for all this was that he was } 
poor. But he need not have been poor, if he had been 


willing to work, like other men, at whatever “his hand ; 


found to do.” But he persuaded himself that he had a > 
mission, and thence would do no work which was not, in 
his opinion, in that direction. Everything else he considered 
derogatory. All this would have been very well if he had 
remained unmarried. So long as he made nobody else 
suffer, he had perhaps a right to do as he pleased. But'the 
problem was changed when he took a wife. His first duty, 
after that, was to her. Not, indeed, to keep her in luxury, 
or gratify merely foolish whims, but to afford her proper 
sustenance, to cheer her by his sympathy, and not to call on 


» CHtI~pREen’s Games.—In a former number, we described 
} various games for children, They were so popular that we 
, have been asked for more. “ Predilections” is a good one, 
A member of the party asks each in turn the following 
questions, and writes them.down as given, to be subsequently 
read aloud: “ Your favorite prose author?” “ Your favorite 
poet?” “Your favorite hero in history?” “Your favorite 
hero and heroine in fiction?” “Your favorite name? 
“ ¥our favorite flower?” “ Your favorite food and drink?” 
“The vice you most detest?” “The one for which you have 
the greatest toleration?” “The virtue you most admire?" 
“Your greatest idea of happiness?” “Your greatest idea of 
misery?” “Your favorite amusement?” These questions 
; are always-prefaced with, “If you were not yourself, what 
living personage would you like to be?” The late Charles 
Kingsley, when asked to mention his favorite amusement, 
gave, if we remember aright, “sleeping.” Thus, any point 
may be strained in answering the above questions; and the 
) more original the answers, and. the further they stray from 
> the beaten track of commonplaces, the greater the amuse- 
} ment afforded. This game is always considered a very in- 
) teresting one, and is joined -in by all with great zest, and 
} offers scope for the display of a certain amount of knowledge 
and keenness of perception. 
In some family circles a burlesque game is much enjoyed; 
) but then it is, strictly speaking, in the family circle, and not 
) Outside it. -A game of this character is that known as 
i Fanning.” One of the company commences by saying: 
} “My uncle has sent me a fan from China,” and each one in 
} turn says that he has received a fan from some part of the 
world, and fans himself with his right hand. This is fol- 
lowed by the leader asserting that he has received another 
} fan from another relative. in some other part of the world, 
and commencing fanning himself with both hands. This is 
2 continued by all present, until the leader receives a third 
fan, when he nods with his head and fans with his hands, 
and the whole company in time follow his lead, and the 
; effect is consequently most absurd and laughable. The fun 
; consists in keeping up the fanning as long as possible. 
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3 Your Appress SHoutp Atways be on your visiting-card. | 
} How else can people know where you live, or if you have 
not moved? You have no right to suppose that you are 

such a very great personage that everybody must be aware 


her to do impossibilities. He laid a burden on her greater 5 of your residence, as they are that of the President, ora 


than she could bear. Yet she never complained. But her Queen of England. If Julia, who asks this question, has 
strength was overtasked, and her health and spirits gave ; heen told otherwise, she has been misinformed. Nor should 
way. For years she was an invalid. Not until after her } ; visiting-cards ever be sent by post. Such a breach of good 
death did her husband wake up to the consciousnessof what } manners is quite unpardonable. To send a card by mail, 





he had done. Then, with bitter and iling 
regrets, he looked ack upon his forty years of selfishness, 
The story, sad as it was, will be, we trust,a lesson. There ; 
have been other homes besides that of Thomas Carlyle's in } 
which the wife has been a victim; and there are 
of such homes, alas! still to be found all over England and ; 
America. Every year, almost, countless women go to their 
graves martyrs to the selfishness of husbands. 


Leaps Tuem Att.—The Norristown .(Pa.) Herald says: 
“ Peterson easily leads all the other magazines in the quality 
of its fiction, freshness of its fashions, and beauty of its 
engravings.” 

(80) 


} when you owe a personal call, is little short of an insult. 
; Yes, gentlemen should have Mr. prefixed to their name on 

; their cards. Thus the card should be Mr. John Smith, and 
; not simply John Smith. We are always willing to avswer 
} such questions. 

Tue CotoreD Parrery, in this number, was designed ex- 
presely for “ Peterson,” by one of the students of “The Art- 
Needlework " society. For originality, grace, and beauty, it 
cannot be surpassed, 


Tr 1s Never Too Late to subscribe for “ Peterson.” Now, 
too, is a capital time, if you wish to begin with July. 
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A New Vowwme Becins with this number, affording , 


Appress ALL Letrers, IN Furor, intended for this peri- 


a particularly excellent opportunity to subscribe, if you do odical, whether for the business department or for the edi- 


dian 


We still 





not wish back i to offer a choice of } 


torial one, to Pererson’s Magazine, 306 Chestnut. Street, 


three costly premiums for getting up clubs. The first is the ; Philadelphia, Remember, all letters are to be addressed to 


beautiful steel-engraving, entitled, “Hush! Don’t Wake 
Them,” of the size of 20 inches by 16. 

Or, in place ‘of it, we will give, for a premium, either a 
PuorockAPH ALBUM, or our Quarto ILLUSTRATED ALBUM, 
which was so popular last year. The Photograph Album is } 
bound in leatherette, or imitation leather : the Quarto Album } 
ig bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
got, For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to get } 
up clubs were never before so great ; and probably will never ; 
be so great again. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1882, It is never too 
lateto do this. We can always supply back numbers to Janu- 
ay, inclusive, when desired. Be particular, when remitti 
amp tohther you oink to begin with the January rember, or that § 
for July. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for. 





A Lonpon Dinner-Party.—Most of our subscribers will 
remember an illustrated article, that appeared in this maga- 
sine for January 1881, on “London In The Season.” As a 
supplement, so to speak, to that article, Mrs. Stephens fur- 
nishes, this month, a description of a dinner at the Earl of 
Carlisle’s, at which she was present, As the Carlisles belong 
to what D’Israeli was accustomed to call “the higher 


wobility,” a comparatively small class in numbers, and ex- 


cesively exclusive, the article will be found, we think, of 
more than ordinary interest. It shows, that with the utmost 
splendor and luxury, a gracious and simple manner may 
exist, The Carlisles belong to-one of the great historical 
houses of England, tracing their blood back; through the 
Howards and Dacres, to the Fitz-Alans, Mowbrays, and other 
Norman families that were cotemporary with the Plantage- 
nets, and even with the Conqueror. They have generally, 
moreover, belonged to the more cultivated and progressive 
of their caste, acting as if they held rank and fortune, not 
for their own selfish pleasure, but as a trust involving great 
and serious duties. The seventh earl, better known in this 
country as Lord Morpeth, which was his title when here, 
was a fine type of a nobleman of this kind; and it was at 
that gentleman’s table that Mrs. Stephens dined. 

Taz Game Or Lawn-Tennis has almost entirely super- 
teded that of croquet. Yet, in the opinion of many, it is too 


violent and debilitating for the hot summer climate of the ° 


United States. In England, whence it came, the heat is not 
60 great; and it can be played without exhaustion, or even 
fatigue. This is one of the instances in which, we think, 
fashion is wrong. For a summer recreation, in America, 
croquet is much more appropriate. Besides, it is not, in our 
opinion, a particularly pretty sight to see gentlemen in 
Woolen shirts and no coats; such as tennis is played in. Nor 
can the attire of ladies, at this game, be made half as charm- 
ing a8 in croquet. 

As Tus Is Toe Season of the year when a good many 
evening entertainments are given, especially in the country, 
we devote our colored fashion-plate, this month, entirely to 
evening-dresses. One of them is # very superb affair, suit- 


able for the most elegant ball: the others are appropriate for i 


less elaborate occasions; but all are stylish and beautiful and 
new. No other magazine, remember, gives plates like these ; 
engraved on steel, printed from the plate, and tolored by 
hand: no other can afford the expense, 


We Rrorrve So'Mawy requests for patterns, ete., that it is 
impossible to comply with all; but we give as many as we 
tan, selecting those which seem to be most in demand, ) 


; Apart from this, the story,as 








Pererson’s MaGazine. 


A Burrerriy Cuase.—This is another of those first-class 


; steel engravings, which are to be found only in “ Peterson.” 


} It is after a recent picture by, that popular artist, Hey wood 
? Hardy. Compare it with the lithographed affairs, falsely 
called steel engravings, found in other magazines. 

Our Musicat SUBSCRIBERS, especially, will be interested 
in the “Sonata del Diavolo,” the novelet began in the present 
number, for it turns on an incident well known in history. 
a story, will be found unusually 
interesting. It is by a new contributor. 

Tuis Is Our Mip-Summer Numper, and we take-advan- 
tage of it to intreduce a slight change in our cover. The 
alteration makes the cover ‘more typical; and improves it, 
we think, in other respects, also. 


Apprtions May Be Mave to clubs at the price paid by 
the rest of the club. It is never too late to make additions, as 
back numbers, to January inclusive, can always be supplied, 

. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Thomas Carlyle. By James Anthony Froude, 2 vols., 4to. 
Herper & Brothers.—This is a history of the first forty years 
of the life of Carlyle, the author of “The French Revo- 
lution,” “Cromwell,” etc., etc. The book will revive the 
controversy. which was d ty the app , last year, 
of the “ Reminiscences.” Mr. Froude seizes the occasion, in 
these volumes, to justify his course by quoting the opinion 
of Carlyle, when, in reviewing “Lockhart’s Scott,” the 
latter took ground against what he called “ whitewashing ” 
memoirs, The great satirist-was even aggressively in favor 
of telling the “truth, and the whole truth,” though of 
course “nothing but the truth.” To have suppressed the 
“ Reminiscences” would have been, it seems to us, treason 
to Carlyle, who wrote them. Having printed them, it was 
but right to follow them up with this biography, made up 
principally of Carlyle’s own letters. In fact, the publication 
was necessary to vindicate Mr. Froude himself. The result 
certainly is a clearer understanding of Carlyle than we would 
have had otherwise. We see him now in his irritability, sel- 
fishness, and want of breeding, as well as in his genius and 
literary honesty. We have the picture of a real man, and 
not a mere make-believe. All who love sincerity and truth 
must be glad that Mr. Froude had the courage to do what 
he has done. 

The Queen Of The Kitchen, By Miss Tyson. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —There are. more 





> than a thousand receipts in this volume, all of them origi- 


nating in Southern kitchens, by which we mean, those of 
Maryland and Virginia, where cooking has long been “a 
fine art.” Among the multitude of recent cook-books, this 
seems to us to be the very best. 

Last Days of Knickerbocker Liféin New York, By Abram C. 
Dayton. 1 vol.,12mo, New York: George W. Harlan,—This 
is a work of more than usual interest, being a series of 
sketches of New York City life forty years ago. The book 
is “written with spirit. ‘The author, now deceased, was 
evidently to the manor born. 

The Homestretch. By A. M. Collins, 1 vol., 12mo, New 
York: George W. Harlan.—This is an anonymous novel, and 
apparently by a novice, It has much that is good in it, 
sufficient indeed to justify perseverance on the part of the 
author, who in time may become a successful competitor for 
public favor. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Premium Encravines ror Firry Cents.—Many requests 
have been made to us that we should sell copies of our 
premium engravings. We therefore offer to subscribers to 
this magazine, or to any of their friends, either of the following 
for fifty cents: 

THe SURRENDER oF CoRNWALLIS,. . . . . (27in. by 20) 
Wasnineron’s Apiev To His Grenerais, . . (27 “ “ 20) 
Bunyan on Tatat,. . . . - - (2 * * 20) 


Bunyan mn Jarl,. . . . . (27 “ “ 20)2 


WasninGron at VALLEY ae ss he es Ce 
Wasutnoton’s First Interview wits His Wire, (24 “ “ 20) 
Cumisrmas Momninc, . .: ...... (24% “ 20) 
Gran’raTHER TeLis or YORKTOWN,. . . ma” ey 
Tue Stam or BerHtewem, .... . - (24 “ 16) 
“Our Farner Wao Arr 1n HEaven,”. - (24% © 16) 
Wasuineton at TRENTON, . . . . . - (4* “ 16) 
Bessre’s Bintu-Day, ..... - (24% * 16) 
Curist WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM, - (A * 16) 
Nor Lost sur Gone Beronz, . . - (4 “ 16) 
Tue ANGELS or CHRISTMAS,. . . - (20* 16) 
Tue PARABLE OF THE LILIES, . . . . « (20* * 16) 
“Husa! Don’t Wake Tem,” . . . . - (20% “ 16) 


Always say, when remitting, which plate is desired. 
Address, PerersoN’s Maaazine, No. 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia,. Pa. 


Horsrorp’s Actp PHospuate for nervonsness, indigestion, 
etc. Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
BR. L, for pamphlet. Mailed free. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(MepicaL Borany—Or THE GARDEN, Fretp anv Forzst.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 

No. VII.—Eyesricnt—Evrurasia OFFicrnaLis. 

This is a small annual plant, common to Europe and some 
parts of the United States. Leaves ovate, opposite; corolla, 
light-blue, upper lip galeate, concave, apex two-lobed ; lobes, 
broad and spreading; lower lip trifid, spreading; flowers in 
spikes; calyx, four-cleft lobes nearly equal. In allopathic 
practice, eyebright was formerly used in dysentery and 


several other complaints; but its chief reputation has been { 4. Shut up. 


in disorders of the eyes. "While Professor Wood says, “the 
probability is that the plant is nearly inert,” the homceopaths 
give it the first place in fluent coryza, coryza of measles, etc. 
The eyes are the special seat of the influence of euphrasia, 
according to the literature of the latter school. 

The archangel, in Milton, when he would clear the visual 
nerve of our first parents, first 

“Purged with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see.” 

Given in drop doses of the “mother tincture,” or a few 
drops of the first decimal dilution, it is (say the hamceopaths) 
the great remedy in acute conjunctivitis, strumous oph- 
thalmia, specks on the cornea, etc., sustained, however, by 
minute doses of sulphur internally, as a constitutional medi- 
cine, Yet, in the writer's experience, it wants sustaining 
with some still more efficient remedy. He fears that many 
post hoc results are take for prupter hoc cures or effects. 
Mothers, nurses, and even doctors, are too prone to attribute. 
all results occurring after the administration.of a medicine to 
the effects of said agent upon the system. Hence ariges one 
fruitful source of faise experiepce as well as the publication 
. Of false facts, as Professor Dunglison called them. 

Ferns. (1) Sweet Fern.—Compionia asplenifolia. 
A slender, indigenous, humble shrub, much branched, 


with narrow, fern-like foliage; leaves mostly Pinnatafid, 

subsessile. This shrub is found about two feet high, grow. 
¢ ing in sandy or stony thickets, slaty Jlands, on hill-sides, 
$ often with the huckleberry bush, It possesses a resinous 
} odor, especially when rubbed. It is tonic and astringent, and 
was used by mothers in ye olden time as a remedy for dig. 
rrhoea especially ,and some other complaints. It is used 
freely in decoction internally, and exteryally it was much 
used as a wash for poisoning by the common poison vine, 

(2). Femate Fern—Lady Fern—Asplenium Feliz Somina, 
; vel polypodium ¥. F. Fronds one to two feet, pinnx lanceo. 
late, acuminate; segments of the pinnulx, minute, sharply 
two-toothed. Found in moist woods. Supposed to posses 
similar vermifuge properties to that of the male fern, Ay 
pidium Felix Mas. Fern one to three feet, stipe very chatly ; 
pinne triangular, lanceolate : sori near the mid-vein, About 
1775, Madame Nouffer, widow of a surgeon in Switverland, 
obtained great celebrity by curing tape-worm by a secret 
remedy. It was purchased by the king of France and made 
public. It may be given in powder ; but the oil, which is an 
ethereal extract, is better, as’ it is more reliable, in doses of 
twenty to thirty drops night and morning, following each 
dose in one hour by one and a half ounces of castor oil, 
Mothers, however, in these cases should consult their fam- 
ily physician, and be guided by their better judgment. 








PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


Aap Everything relating to this de ent must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsteueap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “ For Pererson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers. 


No. 161.—DiaMonpD AND Square. 
Diamond.—1. A letter. 2. Achart. 3. Impetuous. 4 By. 
5. A letter. 
Square—1. A chart. 2. Time. 3. By. 
J Grrszs. 
No. 162.—Nomericat Entema. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 is'a 5, 6, 7 who manages a 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Haney. 


No. 163.—Procressive Worp-Square. 
1. A liquid globule. 2. A large cord. 3. Candid, 
Purnavitt. 
No. 164.—DecaPiraTions. 
1. Behead contempt, and leave maize. 
2. Behead a vessel, and leave a grain. 
8. Behead lively, and leave a market. 
4. Behead to mingle, and leave to grant. 
BounTHoRNg 


Answers Next Month. 


Answers To Puzzies in THE JUNE NUMBEB 


No. 158. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD.-—-OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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No. 159, 
1. Cinque-foil. 
2. Larkspur, 
3. Wintergreen.’ 
4, Snow-ball. 
5. Water-lily. 
6. Golden-rod, 


No. 160. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Your Beprooms, Erc.—As girls grow up, their dresses in- 
erease in size and number, and great are the lamentations 
over the smaliness and insufficiency of the drawers, etc., in 
consequence. This want of accommodation can be easily 
supplied by homé-work. One capital institution is the box 
ottoman, which, according to size, will hold dresses at full 
length, or serve as a receptacle for hats'and bonnets. This 
isa particularly easily manufactured comfort, and almost any 
box will do for a foundation. Boxes of all shapes and sizes 
ate used for this purpose by officers’ wives, intent on getting 
the largest it of dation with the smallest cost 
and least addition te their impedimenta. 

Any packing-case will do, if ly stout. First pur- 
chase a pair of hinges for the lid, and four castors; when 
these are duly screwed on, line your box neatly with pink 
or gray glazed lining, fastening it securely by tacks-or glue 
tothe bottom and outside of the box. Next make a cush- 
jon to fit the top, and fasten this also securely at the four 
corners. This cushion may be made like a pillow or a mat- 
tress, as you please, You now cut a strip of the material, 
retonne, sheeting, or whatever Stuff you intend as a-cover- 
ing, the depth of your box, and long enough to go around it, 
allowing for fullness. Hem the lower edge neatly, and 
gather the top into,a band the size of the box; this 
band is then nailed on, or, if you are using a trunk instead 
of a packing-case, is tied or buttoned. Then cut a piece 
sufficiently large to cover the cushion and lid, and to this 
stitch a frill either kilted, gathered, or box-plaited, as you 
choose, and fasten the whole with fancy nails to the lid in 
such a way that the kilting falls over dnd hides the band of 
the box valance? Add a cord or ribbon loop to the middle 
of the lid to lift it by, and your ottoman is complete, If 
your room is sufficiently large, it is very nice to have two 
of these ottomans, one long enough for drees skirts, and 
smaller one, which will slip under the dressing-table, and 
hold your hats, etc., serving, when needed, as a seat for the 

e. 

A second convenience isa wardrobe. To buy tuis is ex- 
pensive, but a perfectly efficient substitute is easily con- 
trived. If there be a recess in your room, have ‘two 
boards made to fit it exactly in length; but one about 
one and one-half inches’ narrower than the other. These 
two planks may be painted, or varnished, or left in their 
natural condition, as you please. Fasten the broadest of 
them securely, about six feet from the ground, and the 





narrower one from nine inches to twelve inches lower, } 


Immediately below this hangs one of the expanding Ameri- 
‘can portable wardrobes, as they are called, and which may. 
be procured at almost any furniture or fancy shop for a few 
Pence, This is your wardrobe, which has but one objection: 
dust. To obviate this, make a curtain, which should match 
your furniture, curtains, etc, Out the material for this at 
least six inches longer than the actual ‘length, and allow it 
sufficiently wide to hang in good full folds. Hem it top and 





POPLAR ADL ALD 


bottom, and, if you like, fastem tiny bags of shot in the 
bottom hem,'to make it hang down fairly. Run a caser 
through the top hem, draw your curtain to the exact width, 
and nail the casing tape firmly at each end to the top of the 
upper shelf, about two inches from the edge... If this looks 
too bare, you may nail your.caser to the edge of the top 
shelf, and ‘fasten a strip ef material, either vandyked or 
gathered,about two inches from the edge of the shelf, and © 
sufficiently deep to fall over the top of the curtain, and 
hang down from four inches to six inches... It depends on the 
width of your recess whether you have one or two curtains, 
If you open your curtain in the middle, it is best to substi- 
tute rings, and a thin rod fastened to the upper shelf, under 
the valance, for the caser, as the former “run” more easily 
than the latter. If properly and carefully made, this ward- 
robe is perfectly dust-proof. When there is no recess, a cor- 
ner of the room may be utilized in exactly the same way; 
only, instead of straight boards, you have triangular pieces, 
the size you choose, and fasten the rows of dress hooks each 
side of the angle formed by the wall. The shelf above the 
dresses serves to hold shoes, boots, etc., and such like, which 
are all the better for being protected from the dust. 

Wall pockets of different sizes, from the useful one that 
holds slippers, house-shoes, clothes-brushes, etc., to the dainty 
little vide poche, that just holds your watch, scent-bottle, etc., 
are great additions toa room. A portable bonnet-box is an- 
other little comfort, that, when not in use, can be packed into 
a@ very small compass. It is easily made with four sticks, two 
squares of millboard, and a little cretonne and lining. Cut 
two squares each of cretonne and lining; join a square of 
cretonne and one of lining neatly on three sides, hemming 
the edges of both on the fourth side, into which you slip one 
of the squares of millboard; to this square sew a strip of 
cretonne, also lined, long enough to go around it, and join 
the ends, to form the sides of the box. Into each corner 
sew a caser, and slip a stick down each. Next fasten a lined 
square, similar to the foundation, to one side of the box, to 
form a lid; add Tibbon strings to fasten it down, slip the 
other piece of millboard into this, and you have a neat lit- 
tle case that effectually protects your bonnet when not re- 
quired, and which, by taking out the millboard and sticks, 
can in & moment be reduced to a tiny flat parcel. 

It adds much to the finish of your room, if all the little 
et-ceteras harmonize—from the quilt, night-dress case, etc., 
to the curtains and furniture; and this can be quite easily 
arranged. You need not do it all at once, but keep your - 
general idea in view, and: work each addition to your room 
with an eye. to this harmony. Where economy, both of 
material and ‘use, has to be studied, the prettiest, freshest, 
and most durable stuff is scarlet Turkey twill, with plain 
white dimity, or, better still, fine creamy sheeting, as all 
these wash well to the very last. If expense be not so much 
an object, there is oatmeal «ioth, of any shade you please, 
or delicate cretonnes and chintzes ; only remember to choose 
their colors to suit your own, and avoid heavy draperies, 
such as damask, silk, or woolen, velvet, etc.,. which are 
handsome, doubtless, but, used: as bedroom draperies, must 
contract, after a time, a close, heavy smell, and harbor dust, 
etc., far more than the lighter materials. Doubtless the 
daintiest drapery for “my lady’s chamber” is the old-fash- 
foned, lace-trimmed, , pink-lined muslin, but it also is the 
costliest ; as, to look anyway tidy, it must be quite fresh 
and crisp—not an easy tusk in a town, at all events. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
ap Every Receipt in tris Cook-Book has been tested by a 


practical housekeeper. 4 
MEATS, 


Veal Cutlets and Peas.—Take @ small neck of veal, divide 
it into cutlets with a bone to each, trim them all neatly in the 
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PASHIONS FOR JULY. 





same manner as mutton cutlets, Take a piece of rather lean 
baccn, cut it in slices one-eighth of an inch thick, and trim 
each slice to the size of the cutlets; sprinkle the veal cutlets 
with pepper and salt, and fry them on both sides in butter 
till well dene. Fry the bacon separately. Have some 
parsley, and a very small quantity of thyme, finely minced 
together. Arrange the cutlets and bacon alternately in a 
circle on a dish, sprinkle them freely with the minced 
parsley and thyme, and in the middle place the peas, cooked 
as follows: Put them, with a small bundle of mint, in plenty 
of water, salted to taste, and let them boil as fast as possible, 
keeping the saucepan uncovered; when done, remove the 
mint, strain eff the water, and give the péas.a toss or two in 
& saucepan with a piece of butter. 

Mint Sauce.—Chop as finely as possible a quantity of mint 
leaves, previously washed. Add to them sufficient white 
wine vinegar and water in’ equal ‘parts to’ float them, and a 
smnali quantity of powdered sugar. Let the'sauce stand for 
an hour before serving. 

Roast Leg of Lamb.—Let the fire be moderate, and roast 
the joint slowly, basting it frequently till done, when it 
should be sprinkled with salt, and the gravy freed from all 
fat before serving. Serve with mint sauce, 


VEGETABLES, 


Duchesse Potatoes—Mash one quart of hot boiled potatoes 
through a fine colander with the potato-masher; mix with 
them one ounce of butter, one small teaspoonful of salt, half 
& saltspoonful of white pepper, a pinch of grated nutmeg, 
and the yolks of two raw eggs; pour the potato out on a 
plate, and then form it with a knife into small cakes two 
inches long and one wide; lay them on a buttered tin, brush 
them over the top with an egg beaten up with a teaspoonful 
of cold water, and color them golden-brown in a moderate 
oven. 


Asparagus Rolls—Boil the asparagus as usual in boiling 
salted water; when tender, cut up the tops and all that is 
eatable, and warm over in milk, butter rubbed in flour, 
yolks of raw eggs beaten, a grate of nutmeg, and a smail pinch 


luted 





of mace—quantities reg hy the t of asparagus; 
have some rolls with the crumb scooped out, having taken 
off the top crust, fill the cavity with the boiling asparagus, 
and place the top crust on at once; it must bé managed 
quickly, so as to send to the table very hot. ; 

Baked Tomatoes.—Put. into a baking+dish some tomatoes; 
nicely skinned; put upon each a small piece of butter, 
pepper, salt, and bread-crumbs,. Let them: bake slowly for 
ane hour, 

DESSERTS. 

Whipped Cream.—Sweeten a half pint of-cream with some 
Waf-sugar which has been well rubbed on the outside of a 
lemon, and then pounded. | Put it into a perfectly clean cold 
bowl, and add to it the beaten-up white of 'an egg. Take a 
perfectly clean cold whisk, and whip the créam to a stiff 
froth, in-a very cool place, or ovér ice. As the froth rises, 
Tay it on @ hair sieve, in @ cool plaice, to drain. It willbe 
found very nice, marvel ‘fe aly Or “caetind Giaated, to "be 
eatén with fruit tarts. 

Devonshire Oream.—The milk—yesterday’s—is put into 
polished shallow tin pans, over a iow clear fire, quite free 
from smoke, and remains there, gradually heating, but never 
being allowed to boil, or to get any way near boiling, for 
about twelve hours, till the cream is ready to take off, It 
then lies in a kind of thick ring on the top of the fluid, 
where it nrust remain untodched until the next day, when 
it wil! be skimmed off and put into jars, ready for sale. 

“ Snowballs.” —Soak some rice in milk till tender and 
ready for cooking, strain it, put in the centre of it some 
pared and cored apples with flavoring, (such as a clove, a 
Riece of Jemon-peel, and cinnamon), Tie them in a cloth, 
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boil them one and a quarter ours. Serve with melted 
butter and sugar. 
PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETC. 

Preserved Oranges.—Take any number of oranges, ang 
rather more than their weight in white sugar. Slightly 
grate the oranges, and score them around and around with 
a knife, but don’t cut Very deep; then put them into colq_ 
water for three days, changing the water two or three times 
aday. Afterwards tie them up in a cloth, and boil them til 
they are soft enough for the head of a pin to penetrate, 
While they are boiling, put your sugar on the fire, with 
rather more than half a pint of water to each pound. Let 
it boil for a minute or two, and then strain through muslin, 
Put the oranges into the syrup till it jellies, and is of a ~ 
yellow color, Try the syrup by putting some to cool; 
must not be too stiff. Thesyrup need not cover the pee 
but they must be turned, so that each part gets thoroughly 
done. 

A Delicious Dish of Pears.—Ingredients: Six large baking 
pears, half-pound of sugar, quarter of a pint of wine, eight 
whole cloves, half a lemon, half-ounce of gelatine. Pee] 
the pears; and cut them in quarters, Put them in a shallow 
dish, with sugar, cloves, and. water enough to cover them, 
Stew in the oven till tender, but not broken. Take the 
pears from the liquor, and put them into a dish for the table, 
To half a pint of the liquor add the gelatine, juice, and grated 
rind of lemon, and wine. Let these ingredients boil quickly 
for five minutes, strain the liquid warm over the pears, and 
set them in a cool place. When cool; serve on a glass dish, 
A few drops of cochineal may be added to the jelly to improve 
its color. 

Green Grapes Preserved.—Pick them carefully, and reject 
apy that are injured; wash them, and to every pound of 
grapes allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Put the 
grapes into a preserving-pan, then a layer of sugar, thena 
layer of grapes.’ Boil on a moderate fire, stirring it all the 
time to prevent its burning; and as the grape-stones rise, 
take them out with a spoon, so that by the time the fruit is 
sufficiently boiled—about one pre goa stones will all have 
been taken out. 

Peas (to Bottle) —Put large ‘and fully-formed peas into 
bottles; cork very tightly with very good corks. Put them 
into a saucepan, with cold water to reach the necks of the 
bottles; and with some hay between them to keep them 
from knocking, cover the saucepan, and boil up the water; 
keep it boiling for three hours, adding more water as it 
evaporates. Take out the bottles when cold, cover the corks 
with bottle-wax, and keep them in a cool place. 

‘TOILET, 


To Lessen the Appearance of Freckles, — Wash in fresh 
buttermilk every morning, and rinse the face in tepid 
water ; then use a soft towel. Freckles may algo be removed 
partially by applying to the face a solution of nitre and 
water, . Another’good wash for freckles is made by dis 
solving three grains of borax in five drachms each of rose- 
water and orange-flower water. There are many remodies 
for freckles, but there is none that will banish them entirely, 
and the above-named aids to their disappearance must be 
persevered with. I¢ will. be labor lost to apply them “now 
and then.” 

The Leaves of Geraniums are excellent for cuts where the 
skin is rubbed off, and other wounds of the same kind. One 
} or two leaves must be bruised and applied to the part, and 
the wound! will be cicttrized in a short time. 








FASHIONS FOR JULY. ; 
Fre. 1,—Evenine-Dress, oF | Rusy-Cororep Suran Sia. 





The skirt is. puffed in front, with » narrow knife-plaiting 
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beneath each’ puff, and is trimmed: with two wide ‘lace 
founces. The train is laid in plaits'’at the back, and is 
mitrimmed. The corsage is low in the neck, is gathered 
jnto a long point in front, is also ‘pointed at the back, and 
has a berthé of white lace, ornamented with white roses. 
The panier is also trimmed with white lace. 

Fo. 1.—Eventne-Dress, or Wurre GRENADINE. The 
unlooped train is edged with Spanish lace. ‘The apron over- 
skirt is of white grenadine. The under part of the skirt is 
of net, embroidered in gay colors’ with’ silk." ‘The cuirass 
waist is pointed back and front. A pearl fringe edges the 
berthé, which is embroidered in colored silks, “Long trails 
of glycina and fox-glove ornament the dress, 

Fig, mt.—Recerrion on. Eventne-Drass. . The skirt is 
mate of striped brocade silk, trimmed with a puffing and 
plaiting of rich brown gauze over brown silk. The puffing 
aod plaiting are separated by a row of lace. The corsage, 
which is cut square back and front, and high on the 
shoulders, is long and pointed; and like the paniers, is of 
the brown gauze over brown silk, This dress just. touches 
the ground, and.the drapery at the back is of the brown 
gue, Trail of roses on the left shoulder. 

Tig. tv.—REecEPTion OR EVENING-DRess, OF WHITE MUSLIN. 
The underdress is_of white silk, The deep kilted muslin 
flounce is edged with fine white embroidery. Four embroid- 
ered ruffles are placed above the kilted one. The panier 
and the puffed drapery at the back are of white spotted net. 
The corsage rather high, cut V-shape in front, and deep, 
especially at the back. Blue and white flowers’ trim the 

Fig. ¥.—Drxver on Eventyg-Dress, or Mavye Crérz pe 
Cmxé. The skirt is round, and trimmed with many rows 
of imitation white lace. The apron front is much gathered, 
and ties in large loop and ends at the back. It is trimmed 
with the white lace. From beneath the apron front fall 
long ends, which are gathered near the bottom, and tied to 
form kind of tassels, and ornamented with flowers. The 
dlosefitting corsage is open in front, and trimmed with 
white lace. Short white-lace sleeves, o 

Pies, vi. AND vi1.—Hovuss-Dress,, Front anv, Back,.0F 
Poxoxe, The skirt is of brown silk, and is striped with the 
umond-colored pongee. At the bottom of the brown silk 
skirt is a very narrow knife-plaiting of brown silk. The 
pongee stripes form loops at the bottom. The bodice and 
paniers are of the plain pongee. The. latter are gathered to 
the point in front, and terminate at the back in a draped 
tunic, Vest of the pongee, striped with brown, and collar of 
brown silk. 

Fig, vitt.~-Watktne-Dress, oF ‘PLaxW AnD! Srerep Ba- 
‘TUTE. skirt is of the plain batiste, trimmed with 
Plaited flounees. The polonaise is of the striped batiste, as 
are the three draperies, which are caught in the front with 
bows of wide ribbon. ‘The’ back is in the Princess style, and 
draped in a cascade of puffs. The tarned-dowh collar is of 
the plain batiste. Three-quarter sleeves, with long Swedish- 
a Bonnet of white straw, trimmed with blue 


Wie. mx. —Evenrne-Daess, or VrotetCotoren Suran, 
trimmed with ‘imitation Mechlin lace. The round skirt 
has three kiltings, headed’ in front with one deep kilting 
falling over a row of lace. Above this are two round apron 
draperies, in upright folda, and edged with Isce. ‘The bodice 
opens heart-shape in front, and is trimmed with a lace fiehu, 
tiged with lace, and falling to the waist: ‘The sleeves are 
trimmed with lace, 

Tia. %—Warxrn-Dness, oF On6c0Late-CoLoren SrrrPrp 
farmen. The plaited petticoat has two plaited flounces of 
the mame material, set on lengthwiee: the lower oné is 
bordered with a chocolate : f agi, Borer 
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falls at the back in narrow ioops. | Oulrass bodice, trimmed 
with the coin-design sateen. Brown straw bonnet, trimmed 
with a wreath of wild roses. 

Fic. xt.—Srraw Bonwret, trimmed with a wreath of black- 
berries and leaves. 

Fig, x11.—Ficuu, or Warr Onfrs, trimmed with imitation 
Alengon lace and a red Tose. 

Fig. x11.—Hovse-Daess, or Cream-Conorep Nun’s-Veu- 
ing. The skirt is trimmed with three kiltings, each edged 
with embroidery. The, Princess bodice is draped pahier 
fashion, in front, and terminates in a full tunic and sash at 
the back, The: collarette is formed of.plaitings of the em- 
broidery. . This style would look very well in cotton or linen 
dresses, woven with borderings along the selvages. 

Fic. x1v+Srraw Haz, trimmed with white lisse, over 
which is laid ths of honeysuckle. At the back is a 
large bunch of ribbon, in loops. 

Fic. xv.—Sraaw Bonnet, lined with brown, and having a 
crown of brown silk. The trimming is a bunch of daisies 
with grasses. : 

Fic. xv1.—Rovunp Hat, or Brack Straw. The turned-up 
brim is bound with black velvet, and the hat is trimmed 
with a soft, loose band of very dark-red surah silk, caught 
with black velvet. 

Fig, xvu.-——THE Barserrye, Bonnet, or Tuscan Straw. 
The face is lined. with brown velvet, and a band of the brown 
velvet passes around, the crown.’ Trimming of sulphur- 
colored satin, ribbon, and sulphur-colored feathers, shading 
toward a brown. 

General Remarks.—OCotton dresses are so beautiful in 
design and color that. they are made up as fancifully, in 
many cases, as the foulards and mote expensive goods, 
White dresses are unusually popular, and are made so 
elaborately, in many instances, that silks would be less ex- 
pessive: we now speak of nuinsooks, cambrics, ete. Of 
course, white foulards, pongees, nun’s-veilings, etc., pay 
better for elaborate making. 

There is absolutely nothing new to record in the way of 
fashions. We give « large number of illustrations, and our 
Paris letter says all that is t) be known on the other side of 
the water. / i 








OUB, PARIS LETTER. 
Rus pes Perits Cuamps. 

Among the prettiest things out are the flower bonnete 
that are nowso ‘much in ‘vogue. Unlike the wreath bon- 
nets, that were ‘worn some years ago, this pretty variety of 
floral headgear has almost invariably a. capote shape this 
season. Bonnets made of roses are extremely fashionable 
for full-dress occasions; they are either of dark crimson 
roses, or of the pale blush ones. These last, sometimes, are 
set off bya cluster Of small curled ostrich feathers of pre- 
cisely the same hue as the flowers: Very tasteful bonnets 
are made of cherry-blossoms, with a cluster of cherries at 
the side, ‘Violets, in the darkest shade of purple, are set off 
with a kriot of’ pale-yeliow daffodils. A very novel idea 
was to make the’ bonnet of bacheldrs’ buttons, with a clus- 
ter at orfe ‘side of daisies,’ poppies, and wheat-cars. This 
grouping of field-flowers ‘is 2 good deal seen now, particu- 
larly on coarse straws of @ marine-blue color. Bonnets 
composed of shaded, velvet ivy-leaves are shown, and others 
made of ‘clover leaves ‘with'a fringe of dandelion buds and 
half-opened buttereups falling-over the brim. . 

Flowers are, in fact, extensively worn now in all sorts of 
ways, many elégaiit little adjuncts for the toilette being 
formed of them. For ‘instance, collar-necklaces of artificial 
flowers’ are shown, ‘to be worn with square-cut dresses. 
Some of the prettiest aré of small rosebuds, set between 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





two rows of ‘very emill leaves, a larger half-opened rosebud 
being suspended in front, in the guise of a medallion. 
Daisies, edged with a slight fringe of grass, make a pretty 
necklace, and so do forget-me-nots. Shaded violets are em- 
ployed for half-mourning toilettes; they go well either with 
black or white dresses, hut look best with the former. 
Enormously large single roses, without foliage, are em- 
ployed to loop the draperies of tulle or gauze ball-dresses, 
pale-pink or dark-red being used on white toilettes, and 
vivid crimson or guldryellow on black ones, When the 
material is dotted with small white or black jet beats, the 
effect is especially charming. Fringes, formed of. very large 
pendant rosebuds, are employed to edge the draperies on silk 
or satin dresses. One. very handsome ball-dress, in black 
tulle and jet, that I was shown the other day, hada pyra- 
midal-shaped mass of variegated roses extending down one 
side of the train from the waist to the hem. . 

Wash-dresses are now made up ini a variety of very effec- 
tive styles. Some of the new designs are excessively odd, as 
witness a trimming composed of a band of white cambric 
printed with a series of Kate Greenaway’s little heroes and 
heroines, in their original coloring. . This was used on a 
costume of marine-blue linen, made with a washerwoman’s 
overskirt, a hand of dark-blue velvet being set above this 
novel trimming on the overskirt. It also formed the collar 
and cuffs of the corsage, which was made with shirrings in 
front and at the back. A very éffective dress in percale 


is made by covering a short skirt’ with plaited flounces, in } 


alternate breadths of pale-blne and 'pale-pink, so that the 
skirt presents a series of broad perpendicilar stripes of 
the two colors. With this is worn a Wattean ‘coréage and 
paniers, in very pale-biue percale, ptinted with tiny clusters of 
roses. The plainer pervales show pin-stripes and pin-checks 
of black, or dark-blue; on a white ground, and are made 
up with gathered flounces edged with narrow white lace. 
White muslin is coming largely into vogue: again for sum- 
mer toilettes. A very pretty summer) evening-dress for a 
young girl is composed of a short skirt of pale-pink or blue 
silk, covered from waist to hem: with narrow gathered 
flounces of transparent white muslin edged with. lace, and 
worn with a surah square-cut corsage of, the same color as 
the silk of the skirt. 

Morning-dresses are worn of all sorts of materials, from 
‘heavy brocade to cashmere, Some very dressy ones are 
:made of satin-finished surah, the shape being a Princesse 
‘cut, laid in large square plaits at the back and at either 
: side of the front, from the throat fothe'hemi. Over this is 
- drapéd a very broad surah ‘écarf, fined on one shoulder, 
: forming a deep curve half way down the skirt, and caught 
‘up on the opposite sidg at. the waist, where it fallsin two 
‘long ends. This style is very effective with the Princesse 
dress in one color, and with the scarf drapery in another 
: that contrasts and yet harmonizes. Thus, a dress in plum- 
«colored surah has- the scarf in pale rosepink. In pure 
white, withont any admixture of color, these morning- 
- dresses are especially elegant. ‘For actual.use are shown 
: cashmere matinees, with. half-loug orshort skirts to corre- 
: spond. These are very elaborately made, and are trimmed 
with lace, or silk embroidery, blended with bows and ends 
and ruchings of satin ribbon, or else with Spanish lace and 
‘fall pnffings of surah, *Sometimes the matinee has a deep 
‘vest of watered silk, the skirt having revers of watered silk 
:at the sides. Morning-lreases of ‘rich brocade are cut Prin- 
‘cease, and fit the figure closely; in some instance, being 
‘trimmed down cither. side.of the front with full curved 
ruffles of Valenciennes Jace, and.knots of satin ribbon, 
These, however, are wrappers. only) in name, being rather 
morning reception toilettes. 

Very much ingenuity and grace is displayed in the loop 
ing and draping of cashmere or nun’s-veiling toilettes. A 
long curved drapery, in one instance,.covered the whole of 
the skirt in front, starting from the waist at one side, and 
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being met at the other by @ pointed drapery, the back being 
covered with graceful loopings. There is also a good dej 
of taste and ingenuity shown in varying the fashions anj 
trimmings of short skirts without overskirts. I have sep 
one style, with broad perpendicular puffs of black sun) 
alternating with flat stripes, of equal width, formed of my 
of. fine jet passementerie set very closely together. 

Worth is making up chiné silks, with immensely larg 
flowers on, cream or pale-gray backgrounds; these are cop. 
bined with dark elate-blue, or pale porcelain-blue sating, anj 
are trimmed with very wide silk embroidery. He also ep. 
ployed, with these silks, a new style of satin, plaided with 
lines of corded silk of the same tint as the satin. Heary 
silk gauzes; with their patterns embroidered in jet, are mai 
up for summer, dinner, or evening-dresses, over undersking 
of taffeta, trimmed with full pinked ruches of taffeta, alter. 
nated with ruches of lace, the overdress being trimmed with 
full flounces of black lace, that fall over these ruches, The 
brocaded patterns, on these gauzes, that have the patten 
embroidered over in jet, are various, comprising large round 
aud oval spots, scattered rosebuds, stars, and arrows. 

Lucy H, Hoopza, 





CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Bor’s Surt, or Buack VELVETEEN. The skirt is 
kilt-plaited. ‘The waist is long and loose, and has a lary 
sailor collar, The whole is trimmed with white guipur 
lace. Black straw hat, trimmed with velvet and a white 
feather. This suit would look very well if made of dark 
blue serge or cotton. 

Fie. 1.—Youne Grrt’s Dress, or Gray SArTeen, trimmée 
with a broad gray bordering of sateen. The skirt has two 
double flounces, plaited in groups, and edged with the gry 
border. Above these flounces falls a short overskirt, al 
trimmed with the bordering. The Princess waist, with ite 
pointed fronts trimmed with the bordering, falls in loos 
drapery at the back. The hody is rather loose at the waist, 
and has a narrow belt of the gray trimming. This latter 
also edges the collar. Gray straw hat, faced with blue velvet, 
and-trimmed with « light-gray feather. 

Fie. 11.—Lrrrie Girt’s Dress, or Corron, Linen, or Licnt 
Wooten Marenrray.. The neck, which is half high, has two 
gatherings, and a simulated high chemjsette is worn beneath. 
The long waist is gathered. The skirt is cut in festoons, and 
falls over a colored kilting. 





- OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
After many urgent requests, we some time since established 6 
Purchasing “Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recog 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of perwm 
wishing the best selécted goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at I 
LOWES? PRICHS, tre again call attention to our unsurpassed ad 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING weed in the HOUSE, fo te 
entire satisfaction of ali who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought ; and the list include 
Tadies’; Gentlemen's, and; Children’s. Wear, Wedding Ouifit, 


of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, ouly om receipt of 25 cents. pangs 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, 
eubscribers, but any one elee im want of goods or wearing appar 
Address all communications for ovr Agency to 
MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHLA, PA. 
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FAMILY CARES. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. GIRL’S HAT. BOY'S HAT. 
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HOUSE OR OUT-DOOR COSTUME: FRONT AND BACK 


- FANCY STRAW HAT. 
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WALKING DRESS HAT. 

















DOLMAN, FIOHU. BREAKFAST JACKET. PARASOL. 





























BASQUE. NEW STYLE OF SKIRT. BACK OF BREAKFAST JACKET. PARASOL, 
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STRANGERS “YET. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Gardem 8t., Philadelphia. 








Ad lib y Tempo primo. 


1. Strangersyet,.af - ter years of 
2. Strangers yet, af - ter  child-hood’s 
3. Strangers yet, will it ev -- @ 


~ ‘ oe 
storm --  y weather, 
blame and praise, 
per - vi-ous; 


sang Mi i 
life to-geth-er, 
win - ning ways, 
more be thus 


trav - el 
ask’d and 
nev - er 





STRANGERS YET. 





in far lands, Af. -  tertouch of wed - ded hands 
‘wis - dom given, Af - ter mu -tual prayer’s to heaven 
fair - stand ' Soul to soul, as hand to hand? 


If theymust be 
When they part are 
To 


re - tain us 
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NEW STYLE BATHING-DRESSES. 

















